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Timely Farm Suggestions* 


By TAIT BUTLER 














“T\URHAM” is not the correct néme 
of any breéd of cattle. The name 
“Polled Durham” is applied .to the 
hornless variety of Shorthorns, but 
the standard breed known at one time 
‘as “Shorthorn Durham” is now known 
simply as “Shorthorn.” 


Highest Producing Dairy Cow 


READER writes: “Give me the 

record of the greatest amount of 
milk any cow has given per day and 
her breed.” 

We are not able to state positively 
the latest records, for records are not 
permanent in the dairy world these 
times. The latest records we have 
are as follows: 

Milk record for one day, 138 pounds, 
by Netherland Harriet Ann. 

Milk record for 7 days, 920.8 pounds, 
or an average of 131.54 pounds per 
day, by Riverside Sadie De Kol Burke. 

Milk record for 30 days, .3735.6 
pounds, or am ‘average of 124.52 
pounds per day, by Riverside Sadie 
De Kol Burke. 

Milk record for one year, 31,2469 
pounds, or an average of 85.6 pounds 
per day, by Lutsche Vale Cornucopia. 

These cows are all of the Holstein- 
Friesian breed. 

If the very latest records are de- 
sired with certainty, our inquirer will 
be able to get them by addressing The 
Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, Brattleboro, Vermont. 


To What Extent Should the Wheat 
Acreage Be Increased? 
READER asks: “To what extent 
should the northern half of Mis- 
sissippi increase her wheat produc- 
tion in response to the call for more 
feed, especially for more wheat?” 


The increase in acreage asked of 
the state of Mississippi we under- 
stand to be 10 per cent or to 40,000 
acres. This, however, is an increase 
of 600 to 800 per cent over the acreage 
in 1915 and 1916, which was 5,000 and 
6,000 acres, respectively. For the 10 
years 1907-1916, the average yield was 
13.6 bushels per. acre, comspared with 
14.7 bushels per acre for the whole 
United States. 

These statements are made to show 
that wheat has not been grown much 
in Mississippi, which has a bearing on 
the extent to which the state should 
plant wheat this fall; for a new crop 
is rarely as profitable as one with 
which the farmer is familiar and for 
the harvesting and marketing of 
which the machinery is already pro- 
vided. 

Mississippi and other sections of 
the South, even many sections not ac- 
customed to growing wheat, should 
increase their acreage of this food 
grain, but this should be done with 
discretion and should be largely con- 
fined to those sections having the 
most suitable conditions for wheat 
growing, 

To grow wheat satisfactorily, there 
must be available grain drills for 
seeding, binders for harvesting and 
threshers for threshing. The first two 
can be done without, if only a small 
acreage is grown; but facilities for 
threshing must be available. The first 
two are also more generally available 
because they cost less, but the 
thresher must be provided in or by a 
community, except where the individ- 
wa? acreage is large. The present 








scarcity of these machines is not a 
difficulty that cannot be overcome, 
but the neéd for them must have con- 
sideration when it is proposed to in- 
crease the acreage or to begin the 
growing of wheat in any community. 

Again, wheat should only be grown 
in Mississippi, or any other section, 
when suitable soils are available. It 
requires a fertile clay or clay loam 
scil Sandy lands are not generally 
suitable for wheat. Neither does it 
do well on a sour soil, nor on one 
that is poorly drained. The more fer- 
tile, well drained soils of the northern 
half of Mississippi will produce 
wheat, but the lime soils will proba- 
bly be best. : 

Apart from poor soils, our lack of 
familiarity with the crop and the lack 
of machinery for handling it, rust is 
perhaps the greatest obstacle to the 
successful cultivation of wheat in 
those parts of the Cotton Belt where 
wheat has not been a general crop in 
the past. 

To avoid rust, secure early varieties, 
sow on fertile, well drained land, and 
sow early enough to insure a 
good start toward an early spring 
growth, If the spring—April and 
May—is not ‘too hot and moist, 
rust is not likely to cause serious loss 
under the conditions named; butt 
without these, or even with them, if 
April and May are warm afid moist 
rust may seriously injure the crop. 

The selection of seed is an import- 
ant item, for Southern-grown early 
varieties are essential to the best 
crops. In any increase in acreage the 
securing of suitable seed is difficult. 
Those who sell seed are frequently 
not as careful as they should be to 
furnish Southern seed true to name. 
Northern seed should not be used. It 
is best to obtain seed as near home as 
possible, but when it must be obtain- 
ed from a distance it should be 
brought from as near the same lati- 
tude—the same distance north or 
south as possible. The varieties which 
have given the best general results in 
the South are: 

Red May, 

Blue Stem or Purple straw. 

Fultz. 

Golden Chaff. 

Fulcaster. 

Red Wonder. 

Klondike. 

In brief, therefore, the northern 
half-of Mississippi can afford to -in- 
crease her wheat acreage so far as 
she can provide the conditions named 
as favorable to the growth of wheat. 
If these conditions are provided, Mis- 
sissippi could well afford to increase 
her wheat acreage several fold, but 
unless these conditions can be pro- 
vided she had better stick to those 
food crops with which she is ‘familiar 
and for the growth of which her soils 
and climate are known to be suitable. 


The Feed Shortage and Some 
Suggested Remedies 

be THE larger part of Texas, Okla- 

homa and Arkansas and in portions 
of north Mississippi and west Ten- 
nessee, a serious feed condition con- 
fronts the farmers of those sections. 
Never before in our observation have 
the prospects for sufficient feeds for 
the livestock which must be kept been 
so unpromising. In truth, the condi- 
tions are little short of alarming and 
the opportunities for relief equally 
discouraging. 

At this date all that can be done to 
improve conditions is to make every 





effort to save every pound of forage 
or feedstuff that has been produced. 
Every corn stalk, every peavine or 
bean must be saved. In short, where- 
ever anything has grown which live- 
stock will eat it should be saved 
Even theugh the quality of grass, 
mixed with weeds which has grown 
on uncultivated land may not be high, 
all kinds of vegetation which live- 
stock will consume must be saved. 
Lespedeza grows quickly and if mois- 
ture comes in time it should be given 
every chance to make a hay crop. 
Even a short cutting will be valuable. 
In many places the supply of rough 
forage will not be sufficient, even if 
everything is saved, and it will be lit- 
tle short of criminal if we waste our 
corn stover this year as is our usual 
custom. Every stalk of corn should 
be cut and shocked, or where the 
drcouth has prevented the making of 
ears it should be put in the silo or 
cured as hay. 

It may be worth while to just 
briefly consider the causes of the fail- 
ure of the feed crops in those sec- 
tions mentioned. Of course, the dry 
weather is the chief cause and in 
some sections possibly nothing the 
farmer could have done would have 
prevented a shortage of feeds; but in 
most sections a fair crop can be found 
here and there. In one section it is a 
fair crop of corn planted extra early 
on land well suited to the holding of 
moisture, while in another it is soy 
beans or velvet beans in the corn 
which have combined with the light 
crop of corn to give a fair yield of feed. 


But as a whole, we do not give the 
corn crop a fair show. It is all plant- 
ed early, or late, after the cotton has 
been taken care of, and does not re- 
ceive the attention which it requires. 
But perhaps the greatest factor in 
the failure of our corn to withstand 
drouth is the condition of our soils. 
They are so deficient in humus that 
they cannot hold the moisture neces- 
sary to carry a corn crop through a 
protracted drouth. La 

Again, we depend too much on corn 
fér our forage, unless we are going 
to improve our soils and give the corn 
better attention. The writer has seen 
several fields lately in which the corn 
crop was not good, but in which soy 
beans planted in the same rows with 
the corn were making a fair crop. We 


. have often insisted that every acre of 


corn, especially on all except the very 
best lands, should have soy beans 
planted with it in the same rows and 
at the time of planting the corn. In 
some sections velvet beans may serve 
better than the soy beans, but one or 
the other must be used more largely to 
supplement our insufficient corn yields. 


At present, however, little~can be 
done to increase the supplies, except 
to save in the best possible condition 
alp that has been made. Of course, 
something can ‘be done to save dry 
reughage through providing all the 
late fall, winter and early spring graz- 
ing possible. These grazing crops are 
always more or less uncertain and of- 
ten afford little relief, because of too 
late planting, dry fall weather, or un- 
favorable winter weather fer growth 
of the crops and for grazing: 


It would seem that it is not unrea- 
sonable to expect a fair rainfall dur- 
ing the balance of the year in those 
sections which usually get a good 
average amount of moisture, but 
which have been very dry during the 
first part of the year. It is, therefore, 
only common sense for those who are 
short of feed to at once prepare for 
seeding crops early in September, 
which, if the weather is favorable, 
will give a large amount of grazing 
this fall and winter. For fall and win- 
ter grazing early seeding is absolutely 
necessary. 


_If land is not available many crops 
like rye, oats, wheat and fall barley 
may be sowed between the cotton 
rows if the three-row grain drills 
made for that purpose are used. But 
if the corn crop is saved as it should 
be there will be ample land available 
for these fall-sowed crops, but they 
must be put ip early. 

Fall and winter pastures are uncer- 
tain, bat under present conditions im 
the territory indicated no chance 
should be missed to help out our 
short forage supplies, and much of 
the umeertainty of these grazing 
creps can be avoided by proper meas- 
ures on the part of the farmer, espec- 
ially by good and early preparation 
and seeding. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Eczema or “Summer Itch” 

















READER writes: “I have a horse 
that has broken out last year and 
this, when warm weather appeared, 
with small blisters over the neck, 
shoulders and upper parts of the fore- 
legs. These blisters burst and form 
yellow scabs. The horse rubs him- 
self and the hair comes off in patches. 
The skin seems thicker and rough on 
these parts and the animal does not 
stand the heat as well as he used to.” 
This trouble is quite common in the 
South, and unfortunately little can be 
done towards relieving the condition. 
Some have thought it was caused by 
changing from dry ‘feed to grass or 
new hay, or to heavy feeding on corn 
during hot weather, but cases occur 
when these and many other supposed 
causes do not exist. It is not suppos- 
ed to be due to a parasite, but we are 
convinced that none of the causes 
mentioned, nor all of them combined 
are the real or the sole causes of the 
trouble. Animals that have been 
over-heated, or suffered from heat- 
stroke, are frequently affected. Or 
perhaps, those affected with this skin 
trouble suffer more severely from 
the heat or are more liable to heat- 
stroke. When it has once developed 
it is likely to return the following 
year as soon as warm weather comes, 
especially if the animal is working. 

If this skin trouble is not actually 
‘caused by grass and new hay and hot 
weather, sweating and lack of groom- 
ing, these all seem to be contributing 
causes or to aggravate the condition. 
For this reason, all such supposed 
causes should be avoided as far as 
possible in all animals that have pre- 
viously suffered or after it has once 
developed an attack. 


The affected parts may be washed 
once a day with a solution of carbolic 
acid—one part of acid to 50 parts of 
water; or two (2) teaspoonfuls of any 
of the coal tar disinfectants on the 
market to a pint of water. Give in 
some ground feed night and morning 
one (1) tablespoofiful of granulated 
hyposulphite of soda and one-half 
ounce of Fowler’s solution of arsenic. 


To start the treatment there is 
nothing better than to clean up and 
disinfect the stable and then thor- 
oughly wash the entire body of the 
horse with tar soap and water and 
follow this up with careful and regu-_ 
lar grooming. 

But after all this is done the trouble 
will frequently continue and usually 
return the following summer ; but this 
treatment usually lessens the severity 
of the trouble and sometimes it dis< 
appears entirely. 


If an animal affected with this skin 
disease suffers more severely from 
heat greater care must be taken to 
prevent heat stroke or heat exhaust- 
ion—overheating. 
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‘Dt RHAM” is not the correct ndme 

of any brééd of cattle. The name 
“Polled Durham” is applied .to the 
hornless variety of Shorthorns, but 
the standard breed known at one time 
as “Shorthorn Durham” is now known 
simply as “Shorthorn.” 





Highest Producing Dairy Cow 


READER writes: “Give me the 

record of the greatest amount of 
milk any cow has given per day and 
her breed.” 

We are not able to state positively 
the latest records, for records are not 
permanent in the dairy world these 
times. The latest records we have 
are as follows: 

Milk record for one day, 138 pounds, 
by Netherland Harriet Ann. 

Milk record for 7 days, 920.8 pounds, 
or an average of 131.54 pounds per 
day, by Riverside Sadie De Kol Burke. 

Milk record for 30 days, .3735.6 
pounds, or an average of 124.52 
pounds per day, by Riverside Sadie 
De Kol Burke. 

Milk record for one year, 31,2469 
pounds, or an average of 85.6 pounds 
per day, by Lutsche Vale Cornucopia. 


These cows are all of the Holstein- 
Friesian breed. 


If the very latest records are de- 
sired with certainty, our inquirer will 
be able to get them by addressing The 
Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, Brattleboro, Vermont. 


To What Extent Should the Wheat 
Acreage Be Increased? 


READER asks: “To what extent 

should the northern half of Mis- 
sissippi increase her wheat produc- 
tion in response to the call for more 
feed, especially for more wheat?” 


The increase in acreage asked of 
the state of Mississippi we under- 
stand to be 10 per cent or to 40,000 
acres. This, however, is an increase 
ot 600 to 800 per cent over the acreage 
in 1915 and 1916, which was 5,000 and 
6,000 acres, respectively. For the 10 
years 1907-1916, the average yield was 
13.6 bushels per acre, conppared with 
bushels per acre for the whole 
United States. 

These statements are made to show 
that wheat has not been grown much 
in Mississippi, which has a bearing on 
the extent to which the state should 
plant wheat this fall; for a new crop 
is rarely as profitable as one with 
which the farmer is familiar and for 
the harvesting and marketing of 
which the machinery is already pro- 
vided. 


Mississippi and other sections of 
the South, even many sections not ac- 
customed to growing wheat, should 
increase their acreage of this food 
grain, but this should be done with 
discretion and should be largely con- 
fined to those sections having the 
most suitable conditions for wheat 
growing, 

To grow wheat satisfactorily, there 
must be available grain drills for 
seeding, binders for harvesting and 
threshers for threshing. The first two 
can be done without, if only a small 
acreage is grown; but facilities for 
threshing must be available. The first 
two are also more generally available 
because they cost less, but the 
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thresher must be provided in or by a 
community, except where the individ- 
acreage 


ua; is large. The present 








scarcity of these machines is not a 
difticulty that cannot be overcome, 
but the need for them must have con- 
sideration when it is proposed to in- 
crease the acreage or to begin the 
growing of wheat in any community. 

Again, wheat should only be grown 
in Mississippi, or any other section, 
when suitable soils are available. It 
requires a fertile clay or clay loam 
scil Sandy lands are not generally 
suitable for wheat. Neither does it 
do well on a sour soil, nor on one 
that is poorly drained. The more fer- 
tile, well drained soils of the northern 
half of Mississippi will produce 
wheat, but the lime soils will proba- 
bly be best. 

Apart from poor soils, our lack of 
familiarity with the crop and the lack 
of machinery for handling it, rust is 
perhaps the greatest obstacle to the 
successful cultivation of wheat in 
those parts of the Cotton Belt where 
wheat has not been a general crop in 
the past. 

To avoid rust, secure early varieties, 
sow on fertile, well drained land, and 
sow early enough to insure a 
good start toward an early spring 
growth. If the spring—April and 
May—is not ‘too hot and moist, 
rust is not likely to cause serious loss 
under the conditions named; but 
without these, or even with them, if 
April and May are warm arid moist 
rust may seriously injure the crop. 

The selection of seed is an import- 
ant item, for Southern-grown early 
varieties are essential to the best 
creps. In any increase in acreage the 
securing of suitable seed is difficult. 
Those who sell seed are frequently 
not as careful as they should be to 
furnish Southern seed true to name. 
Northern seed should not be used. It 
is best to obtain seed as near home as 
possible, but when it must be obtain- 
ed from a distance it should be 
brought from as near the same lati- 
tude—the same distance north or 
south as possible. The varieties which 
have given the best general results in 
the South are: 

Red May, 

Blue Stem or Purple straw. 

Fultz. 

Golden Chaff. 

Fulcaster. 

Red Wonder. 

Klondike, 

In brief, therefore, the northern 
half.of Mississippi can afford to -in- 
crease her wheat acreage so far as 
she can provide the conditions named 
as favorable to the growth of wheat. 
If these conditions are provided, Mis- 
sissippi could well afford to increase 
her wheat acreage several fold, but 
unless these conditions can be pro- 
vided she had better stick to those 
food crops with which she is familiar 
and for the growth of which her soils 
and climate are known to be suitable. 





The Feed Shortage and Some 
Suggested Remedies 


[8 THE larger part of Texas, Okla- 
homa and Arkansas and in portions 
of north Mississippi and west Ten- 
nessee, a serious feed condition con- 
fronts the farmers of those sections. 
Never before in our observation have 
the prospects for sufficient feeds for 
the livestock which must be kept been 
so unpromising. In truth, the condi- 
tions are little short of alarming and 
the opportunities for relief equally 
discouraging. 

At this date all that can be done to 
improve conditions is to make every 





effort to save every pound of forage 
or feedstuff that has been produced. 
Every corn stalk, every peavine or 
bean must be saved. In short, where- 
ever anything has grown which live- 
stock will eat it should be saved. 
Even theugh the quality of grass, 
mixed with weeds which has grown 
on uncultivated land may not be high, 
all kinds of vegetation which live- 
stock will consume must be saved. 
Lespedeza grows quickly and if mois- 
ture comes in time it should be given 
every chance to make a hay crop. 
Even a short cutting will be valuable. 
In many places the supply of rough 
forage will not be sufficient, even if 
everything is saved, and it will be lit- 
tle short of criminal if we waste our 
cern stover this year as is our usual 
custom. Every stalk of corn should 
be cut and shocked, or where the 
drcuth has prevented the making of 
ears it should be put in the silo or 
cured as hay. 

It may be worth while to just 
briefly consider the causes of the fail- 
ure of the feed crops in those sec- 
tions mentioned. Of course, the dry 
weather is the chief cause and in 
some sections possibly nothing the 
farmer could have done would have 
prevented a shortage of feeds; but in 
most sections a fair crop can be found 
here and there. In one section it is a 
fair crop of corn planted extra early 
on land well suited to the holding of 
moisture, while in another it is soy 
beans or velvet beans in the corn 
which have combined with the light 
crop of corn to give a fair yield of feed. 


But as a whole, we do not give the 
corn crop a fair show. It is all plant- 
ed early, or late, after the cotton has 
been taken care of, and does not re- 
ceive the attention which it requires. 
But perhaps the greatest factor in 
the failure of our corn to withstand 
drouth is the condition of our soils. 
They are so deficient in humus that 
they cannot hold the moisture neces- 
sary to carry a corn crop through a 
protracted drouth. 


Again, we depend too much on corn 
for our forage, unless we are going 
to improve our soils and give the corn 
better attention. The writer has seen 
several fields lately in which the corn 
crop was not good, but in which soy 
beans planted in the same rows with 
the corn were making a fair crop. We 
have often insisted that every acre of 
corn, especially on all except the very 
best lands, should have soy beans 
planted with it in the same rows and 
at the time of planting the corn. In 
some sections velvet beans may serve 
better than the soy beans, but one or 
the other must be used more largely to 
supplement our insufficient corn yields. 

At present, however, little*can be 
done to increase the supplies, except 
to save in the best possible condition 
alb that has been made. Of course, 
something can ‘be done to save dry 
rcughage through providing all the 
late fall, winter and early spring graz- 
ing possible. These grazing crops are 
always more or less uncertain and of- 
ten afford little relief, because of too 
late planting, dry fall weather, or un- 
favorable winter weather fer growth 
of the crops and for grazing. 


It would seem that it is not unrea- 
sonable to expect a fair rainfall dur- 
ing the balance of the year in those 
sections which usually get a good 
average amount of moisture, but 
which have been very dry during the 
first part of the year. It is, therefore, 
only common sense for those who are 
short of feed to at once prepare for 
seeding crops early in September, 
which, if the weather is favorable, 
will give a large amount of grazing 
this fall and winter. For fall and win- 
ter grazing early seeding is absolutely 
necessary. 


If land is not available many crops 


like rye, oats, wheat and fall barley 
may be sowed between the cotton 
rows if the three-row grain drills 


made for that purpose are used. But 
if the corn crop is saved as it should 
be there will be ample land available 
for these fall-sowed crops, but they 
must be put in early. 

Fall and winter pastures are uncer- 
tain, bat under present conditions in 
the territory indicated no chance 
should be missed to help out our | 
short forage supplies, and much of ~ 
the uneertainty of these grazing 
creps can be avoided by proper meas- 
urec on the part of the farmer, espec- 
ially by good and early preparation 
and seeding. 





VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Eczema or “Summer Itch” 














READER writes: “I have a horse 
that has broken out last year and 
this, when warm weather appeared, 
with small blisters over the neck, 
shoulders and upper parts of the fore- 
legs. These blisters burst and form 
yellow scabs. The horse rubs him- 
self and the hair comes off in patches. 
The skin seems thicker and rough on 
these parts and the animal does not 
stand the heat as well as he used to.” 
This trouble is quite common in the 
South, and unfortunately little can be 
done towards relieving the condition. 
Some have thought it was caused by 
changing from dry feed to grass or 
new hay, or to heavy feeding on corn 
during hot weather, but cases occur 
when these and many other supposed 
causes do not exist. It is not suppos- 
ed to be due to a parasite, but we are 
convinced that none of the causes 
mentioned, nor all of them combined 
are the real or the sole causes of the 
trouble. Animals that have been 
over-heated, or suffered from heat- 
stroke, are frequently affected. Or 
perhaps, those affected with this skin 
trouble suffer more severely from 
the heat or are more liable to heat- 
stroke. When it has once developed 
it is likely to return the following 
year as soon as warm weather comes, 
especially if the animal is working. 

If this skin trouble is not actually 
caused by grass and new hay and hot 
weather, sweating and lack of groom- 
ing, these all seem to be contributing 
causes or to aggravate the condition. 
For this reason, all such supposed 
causes should be avoided as far as 
possible in all animals that have pre- 
viously suffered or after it has once 
developed an attack. 


The effected parts may be washed 
once a day with a solution of carbolic 
acid—one part of acid to 50 parts of 
water; or two (2) teaspoonfuls of any 
of the coal tar disinfectants on the 
market to a pint of water. Give in 
some ground feed night and morning 
one (1) tablespoofiful of granulated 
hyposulphite of soda and one-half 
ounce of Fowler’s solution of arsenic. 


To start the treatment there is 
nothing better than to clean up and 
disinfect the stable and then thor- 
oughly wash the entire body of the 
horse with tar soap and water and 
follow this up with careful and regu- 
lar grooming. 

But after all this is done the trouble 
will frequently continue and usually 
return the following summer ; but this 
treatment usually lessens the severity 
of the trouble and sometimes it dis- 
appears entirely. 


If an animal affected with this skin 
disease suffers more severely from 
heat greater care must be taken to 
prevent heat stroke or heat exhaust- 
ion—overheating. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W.F. MASSEY 























More About Red Spiders 
HE red spiders are rapidly destroy- 
ing my cotton. What shall I do to 
destroy them? What causes them?” 
The red spider or mite is a very 
minute insect that makes little webs 
under the leaf and rapidly saps its life. 
Their growth is favored by dry weath- 
er and arid conditiong while wet 
weather destroys them. They come 
from other red mites, just like any 
insect of the same class. Spraying 
with strong rosin soapsuds is good, 
and if the field could possibly be 
sprayed daily with clear water it 
would be as good as anything. I very 
much doubt that any practicable 
spraying will avail much so long as 
the weather is dry and hot. 





Inoculating Clover and Alfalfa 
Seed 


“IN SOWING crimson clover and al- 

falfa, which is best, to buy inocu- 
lated seed or to get s@il carrying the 
inoculation?” 

I would not buy the inoculated 
seed, as the bacteria may be dead, 
and if not the price asked is too high, 
and you can get artificial cultures and 
inoculate the seed for yourself. There 
are several good cultures on the mar- 
ket, and I think that the North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture will 
also furnish cultures. If you can get 
soil from a field where crimson clover 
has done well and also from a field 
where alfalfa has succeeded, you can 
sow a barrel or more an acre and cul- 
tivate it in at once to prevent the sun 
from killing the bacteria. 





Worms in Pumpkin Stalks 


“1. HAVE some pumpkin vines infest- 
ed with a white worm like a mag- 


got. They eat into the stalk just 
above the ground and kill the 
vines. I have some nice large 


pumpkins and want to grow them 
larger for the fair.” 

The “worms” are the larvae of 
the small striped beetle that is of- 


ten troublesome in _ eating the 
young plants as they get above 
ground in the spring, the striped 


diabrotica. It is said that putting a 
strong solution of nicotine sulphate 
around-the base of the plants will 
prevent them. But the best thing is 
to spray well around the base of the 
stalks with lead arsenate at the rate 
of 1 pound in 25 gallons of water. 





Insect in Corn 


“Tt AST year I took up a piece of low 

land and planted in corn, and the 
corn failed. The corn on the same 
land this year has failed. I find that 
the cause of the trouble is a worm 
about an inch long that ate into the 
tender plants and sapped the life out 
of them. What can I do to destroy 
them?” 

Without seeing the insect it is sim- 
ply guesswork on my part. But it is 
probable that the “worm” is the larva 
of the Southern bill-bug. These are 
snout beetles and are rather difficult 
to destroy. They winter in rubbish 
and lay their eggs on the roots of 
rushes and sedges cOmmon in low 
ground. Early planted corn is more 
liable to bé injured than late planting. 
Corn planted in June will seldom 
be as badly injured as corn planted in 
March and April. A good rotation of 
crops, good drainage, fall and winter 
plowing will help. Winter plowing is 
especially important in low land re- 
cently cleared. Plant in potatoes and 
other crops before planting in corn 
again. Burn dead grass off the land 
inv fall. This will kill many and turn- 
ing them.up to frost in winter will 
kill more. Never plant such infested 





land till late May or June. Now this 
advice may be all right if I am right in 
the insect But you had better send 
sample of the worms to your experi- 
ment station. They have the skilled 
éntomologist and means for studying 
insects and can advise you better than 
I can by guessing. Then in writing 
for help always have the courtesy to 
sign your name to your letter. As a 
rule I take no notice of unsigned 
letters. 





Pollenization of Corn and Cotton— 
Salsify and Beets Killed by 
Hot, Dry Weather 


“PLEASE explain the pollenization 
of corn and cotton. 

“2. What effect has 
pollenization process? 

“3. When will the number of grains 
an ear of corn will make be deter- 
mined? For example, suppose a drouth 
comes just after the corn silks, lasting 
till the silk has dried, will rains after 
that time enable the corn to make a 
full crop? ‘ 


rain on the 


on a different plant. The plant carry- 
ing the male stamens of course never 
bears fruit, and while the other plant 
that carries the pistil or pistils bears 
the fruit, it must in some way get the 
pollen from the staminate or male 
plants, either by the wind or by in- 
Our Indian corn is different 
from either of these forms, in that 
the male flowers are borne on one 
part of the plant and the female or pis- 
tillate flowers on another part: The 
tassel is the part that carries the sta- 
mens, the anthers and the unicellular 
pollen grains. The silks are the pistils 
or female organs of the plant, and 
there is one attached to-every grain 
on the cob or receptacle bearing the 
ovules. The part of the silks beyond 
the husk or floral envelope is all stig- 
ma, and pollen falling on any part of 
it will grow downward to the ovule 
and transform it into a fruit or seed. 
Unless every silk gets pollen the ear 
will not be completely filled, for the 
pistil that gets no pollen fails to per- 
fect its ovule into a seed. Heavy rains 
during blooming time may prevent the 
pollen reaching the pistils, for corn 
depends on the wind for carrying the 
pollen to the silks, and nature pro- 
vides a wonderful abundance of the 
pollen to make sure of its being effec- 
tive. A single plant of corn standing 
alone will rarely make a perfect ear, 
for nature does not favor self-im- 


sects. 








crops in on time this year. 


grade cotton. 


carlots bring. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALEND 
THIS WEEK AND 


LANT the turnips right away, if you have not already done so. 
2. Get seed oats and rye, also a drill, and be ready to put these 





3. Cut and save the whole corn plant, so as to avoid a shortage of 
rough feed next winter and spring. 

4. Plan to put in at least a small acreage of the winter legumes— 
bur and crimson clover and vetch—this fall. 

5. Rush cotton picking, so as to avoid weather damage and low- 


6. Sell yeur seed in carlots, and thus get the $3 per ton more that 


: SIX THINGS TO DO 
XT 








“4. Every year my late planted sal- 
sify and beets are practically killed 
out by dry, hot spells in August. 
Would it be well to have these crops 
slightly shaded, planting, for example, 
near a row of butter beans or some- 
thing of the sort, to protect them 
from continuous hot sunshine all day 
long?” 

1. The organs of plants concerned 
in the making of seed and the perpet- 
uation of the species are borne in 
different ways by different plants. 
Some plants have perfect and com- 
plete flowers, first a row of leaves on 
the stem, generally green, and called 
sepals. Inside this row is a row of 
leaves, generally colored, constituting 
the corolla of the flower, and called 
petals.. Then inside of these is a row 
or rows of thread-like leaves bearing 
vessels called anthers on their tips. 
In these anthers are formed ‘single 
cells of protoplasm, living matter, 
constituting the male element of the 
plant. In the centre of this perfegt 
and complete flower there is a hollow 
vessel, the ovary, in which are small 
ovules which are to be transformed 
into seed througk the union of the, 
pellen grains with the stigma of the 
pistil growing on this*ovary. The stig- 
ma borne on the pistil is naked, and 
the pollen. grains adhere to it, swell 
and grow downwards through the pis- 
til till they reach the ovary and set up 
a new growth in the ovules which re- 
sults in the formation of seeds con- 
taining the germ that will develop into 
a plant- of the species, when given 
proper conditions for growth. 

Now while the above is a descrip- 
tion of a perfect and complete flower, 
we find flowers that are perfect and 
not complete, that is, they have the 
reproductive organs without the se- 
pals and petals. Then in some plants 


the stamens bearing the pollen-laden 
anthers are borne on one plant and 
the flowers with the pistils are borne 


pregnation and the pollen is blown 
away, and very little falls directly on 
the silks of the plant bearing the pol- 
len. We see then that cross-breeding 
is the rule in corn, and it is found that 
crossing of individuals of the same 
species is an invigoration to the plant. 


Now cotton, like all the genera and 
species of the order Malvaceae, bears 
perfect and complete flowers. You 
will notice that there are five green 
sepals, five white petals and a column 
in the centre carrying a host of sta- 
mens and anthers, and out of this at 
the top protrudes the club-shaped 
stigma of the pistil. The pollen usu- 
ally gets to the stigma through the 
visits of insects. And here, too, there 
is an effort to avoid self-impregna- 
tion. The bee seeking the nectar 
crawls down into the flower and gets 
the pollen from the anthers on his 
feet and back, and the next flower he 
alights on he hits the stigma in alight- 
ing and gives it the pollen from the 
last flower he visited. The pistil here 
is borne on top the ovary, and the 
pollen reaches the placenta to which 
the gvules are attached in each com- 
partment of the ovule, and they are 
changed into seed which bear what 
we use as cotton. Nature was not 
after making-cotton, but making seed, 
and the cotton is merely a variation 
in the species, for sometimes the seed 
will be perfectly formed and bear no 
cotton. 

2. As I have said, rain may prevent 
the pistils getting pollen during the 
time they are re€eptive. When they 
ripen and dry there is no longer any 
chance for their being fertilized. 
Wheat is often damaged when in 
bloom, through the rain washing off 
the pollen before it reaches the pistils. 

3. The number of grains is determ- 
ined by the number of silks or pistils 
that receive pollen. Dry ‘weather is 
favorable to wind-borne pollen like 
that of corn. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


4. A location’ where the plot is 
shaded by buildings from the noon 
and afternoon sun will be favorable 
to these plants, but really the best 
thing is irrigation. Part of my gar- 
den has the Skinner overhead irrj- 
gating pipe, and during all the recent 
drouth and torrid heat that part of 
the garden has prospered, while in the 
portion without irrigation, seed have 
failed to germinate and crop- have 
burnt up. Tomatoes were cooked on 
the vines, and while salsify there sur- 
vived, it looks very sick. Now that 
the rains have come and the weather 
is cool, it may outgrow the damage. 

In replying to the third question I 
should have said that if the corn fails 
to get.pollinated during the dry 
weather no amount of rain will have 
any effect in perfecting the ears after \ 
the silks have dried, The corn crop in 
dry seasons is very apt to exceed our 
estimates, and in a wet season to fall 
below what we would estimate from 
the growth. In other words, dry, 
windy weather favors the polleniz- 
ing of the silks, while rainy weather 
during blooming time may prevent a 
good deal of pollination. 





If Your Pasture Land Is Poor It 
Will Not Grow Good Grass 


‘T HAVE a very poor pasture for cat- 

tle and IT would like to know what 
grasses or clovers would-be best to 
sow. There is a small stream running 
through the pasture and it grows 
wild clover and broom grass. Soil is 
sandy with clay bottom.” 

You did not sign your name to your 
letter and hence do not merit a reply. 
In the first place, to grow good grass 
the land must be good. Many South- 
ern farmers seem to think that any 
old field will answer for a pasture, 
and hence the average Southern pas- 
ture is a place where no grass grows. 
Yours now grows broomsedge, the 
last effort of nature to provide a soil 
cover. To grow better grass and 
clover the soil must be gotten into 
condition to grow the better grass. 

Your land needs a good liming in 
the beginning. The sour soil will not 
grow any grass well but the broom- 
grass. Plow that land deeply and 
harrow in two tons of ground lime- 
stone an acre. Then apply 300 pounds 
of cottonseed meal and acid phos- 
phate half and half and sow 15 
pounds of orchard grass, 5 pounds of 
Red top and 5.pounds of alsike clover 
an acre. Sow in September and brush 
the seed in with a smoothing harrow. 
Then, getting a good stand, do not 
turn on at once and have the grass 
pulled out by the roots, but wait till 
late next spring and then pasture 
lightly till the sod is established. 
Then top-dress the grass every spring 
with raw bone meal. Keep weeds 
and briers mowed off and never allow 
them to fruit and seed on the pas- 
ture. Once in six years spread some 
lime. Then you can maintain a real 
pasture and a sod that will be an- 
nually increasing in density and pro- 
ductiveness. If you expect a pasture 
to take care of itself you will always 
have a poor one. Pasturing impover- 
ishes the soil, and the growth of the 
grass must be encouraged and the 
waste of the cattle made good. 
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Randolph Bidg. Slaughter Bidg. 
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RBfect of hard wadding that fits the barrel loosely, Unchecked by friction or muxale choke, it is blown through 
the shot cluster, scattering the shot charge, Actual tert target, 221 pellets out of 431 of 51° of the shot charge 
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Effect of weak wadding torn to shreds by the was blast, The sepavate gieces are blown into the shot cluster, scattering 
i jon, the pressure is low and penetration poor, 


the pellets in all directions. With no to the h le 
target 178 pellets out of 431 or 41% of the shot charce (1% ex. of No. 7% chilled) inside a 30-in. circle at 40 yds 
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The Winchester system of wadding. The wadding expands evenly, sealing in the gas blast all the way to the 
muzzle, where it is cheched by the “ choke" or constriction. Shot cluster travels on ahea@. unbroken. Actual tess 
sarget, 320 pellets ous of 431, or 14% of the shot charge (154 om. of 196 chilled) inside @ $0-im. circle at 40 yde 


Effect of wadding construction on shot patterns 


Poor wadding responsible for more faulty patterns and 


lost birds than all other gun and shell troubles combined 


A strong uniform shot pete de- 
pends upon how perfectly the wadding 
in your shells controls the five-ton gas 
blast behind it. 

The wadding, like the piston head of 
a gas engine, must give the explosion 
something solid to work against so that 
the shot may be pushed out evenly. 

It must expand and fill the tube of 
the barrel, completely sealing in the gas 
behind it. 
ter the shot. 

It must offer just the right amount of 
resistance so as to develop uniform press- 
ure and high velocity without danger 
of jamming the pellets out of shape at 
the “choke” or muzzle constriction. 


k The illustrations at the top of this _. 


page show actual test pir oa as high as 
as 59% faulty, the result of poor wadding. 


The Winchester system 


Winchester wadding is the result of repeated 
experiments to determine the most efficient 
control of the gas blast. 

The special construction of the Base Wad 
gives what is known as Progressive Combustion 
to the powder charge. 





No gas must escape to scat- © 


Combustion spreads instantly through the 
powder charge. By the time the top grains of 
powder become ignited the fu// energy of the 
burning powder behind is at work. Though 
the explosion is almost instantaneous, it is none 


the less Progressive, the final energy and max- .« 


imum velocity of the completely burned powder 
being developed at the muzzle, where it is most 
needed. 

= Meanwhile, under the heat of combustion, 
the tough, springy Winchester Driving Wad 
has expanded to fill the barrel snugly all around, 
No gas escapes, It is completely sealed in, 
The wadding pushes up the shot evenly, 


At the muzzie the shot pellets slip out with- ~ 


out jamming, while the wadding is checked for 
a brief interval by the constriction of the 
muzzle. Jt follows some distance behind the 
shot pattern. 


The shot clusier travels on unbroken by 
gas blast or wadding and makes the hard hit- 


ting, uniform ‘pattern for which Winchester 
‘ shot shells are world famous. : 


Fish Tail Flash. All Winchester smoke- 
less shells are made with the new Winchester 
Primer—the quickest and most powerful shot 
shell primer made. Its broad fish tail flash 
gives even and thofough ignition. Every grain 
of powder is completely burned up before the 
shot charge leaves the muzzle. © 


WIN CHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


* shot shells. 


The Crimp. The required degree of press- 
ure necessary in seating the driving wads is 
worked out in combination with the Aardness 
or the softness of the crimping required for any 
particular shell. 


Water-proofing and Lubrication. In the 
cold, damp air of the marshes, or under the blaz- 
ing sun at the traps, Winchester shells will al- 
ways play true. Winchester water-proofing 
process prevents them from swelling from 
dampness. Special lubrication of the paper 
fibres prevents brittleness and “splitting” in dry 
weather. 


Uniform Shells. From primer to crimp, 
Winchester shells are constructed to insure the 
maximum pattern possible from any load and 
under all conditions, $100,000 is spent annu- 
ally in the inspection and testing of finished 
25,000,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion are fired every year in testing guns and 
ammunition. 


Clean hits and more of them 


To insure more hits and cleaner hits in the 
field or at the traps, be sure your shells are 
Winchester Leader and Repeater for Smoke- 
less; Nublack and New Rival for Black Pow- 
der, Write for our Free Booklet on Shells. 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Dept. 
wL-i1 New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Thousands of Waterloo Boy tractors 
are drafted into service to speed up farm 
work—standing the most drastic service 

tests in field and belt work. 

Its three-plow pulling capacity and 25 
horsepower at the belt, easy handling 
and dependability give it the widest 
range of usefulness on the average farm. 


Stands on the Bedrock of 


Over 4 Years Proven Success 
The Waterloo Boy has long since passed the 


experimental stage. It has the confidence of the 
farming world because of exceptional perform- 
ance in the hands of users. 

Powerful, quick-starting motor, perfect kero- 
sene-burning manifold, automatic lubrication, 
complete and easy accessibility of working parts, 
are some of the features you will appreciate. 


HMustrated catalog, sent free, shows detailed con- 
struction h hic views of Wat- 
erloo Boy tractors at work on 





farms. Write for it. 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co. 


5202 W. 3rd Ave. Waterloo, lowa 


Belt Power for 
24 to 26" Throsher 
or17" Silage Cutter 
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‘Drain Before 


Get ready for ditching and terracing your farm 
NOW. Don’t delay. Water standing on your land 
during the winter will smother the soil, kills big crop 
chances for next year. You can solve the open ditc 
or tile ditch problem at fow cost, You can make sure 
that your land will a in maset conditos for qarty soeee 
s i a uch quicker an { 
RM be Ofte tes maw book that tells how to doit witb 


CL eiey FARM DITCHER 
GL. Terracer & Grader 


All-steel, reversible, lasts a lifetime. Cuts V-shaped farm 
ditch, open drain, tile or irrigation, down to 4 ft. deep; cleans old 
ditches; grades roads; builds farm terraces, dikes and levees; 
works in any soil, wet ordry. 2, 4 and 6 horse sizes; large size 
fine for tractor. Does work of 100 men. Solves all dirt-moving 
problems. Write and find out how to make big crops sure. New, 
free book on drainage, irrigation and terracing. Address 


OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO.., Inc. 
Box 831 OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 


TOsnat 
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Winter Rains 








To prove Kirstin makes the most powerful, speedy 
efficient Curae Pulers we will ship you any size or style 
on 30 Days’ Free Trial. me money. When 
comes, hitch it to the biggest stumps you can find—let it 
7 that it will do the hardest work easier and quicker. 
f satisfied, keep Puller, take a half year to pay, or re- 
turn at ourexpense and keep your money. The wonderfal 


A 

irstin $.2° M22 
Pull 

leverage principle. One 
man es and operates. Just a few 
founds on. the Pam manas tons on the stump. When stump sa 
\ hit igh speec t comes ggest , roots " 
\\ Positively no other machine like i, ail wn 
most valuable Stump Puller Book ever published— 
ures—prices—terms—and al! about our Special Agents’ 
1 FREE, Write today, 


and 
























Kirstin Pullers as low as $50, One-man styleor HORSE @ 
POWER, all sizes. 8-year guarantee with each machine. 4 


Ludington St., Escanaba, Mich. 


t.4 
}, um} a 
A.3. KIRSTIN COMPANY, 1204 








































OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
mew subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


SAWS | 





4in. to 5 ft. T! 


RUNS EASY 
} weighs 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
propositicn when you renew. 





longer than ever. 


trengest man. Ask for catalog 








IN HIS GARDEN BOOK, Professor Massey gives us 
the result of his 30 years’ Experience in Gardening. 


ANY WOOD 
IN ANY POSITIO 
ON ANY GROUN 


With a Foldin:; MEN With a 
1 Man Sawin Machine Beats 2 Cross-cut Saw 
Sto @ cords dally is the usual average for one man 





1919 Model Machine saws faster, runs easier and will 


Adjusted in a minute to suit a 
No, 


Pye A oye, 
and low le rs ler gets agency. 
Folding Sewing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, UR 
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Farm Work For September 


ws By T. B. PARKER 








j 


position in the calendar year that 

it has always occupied; but it oc- 
cupies a more important position this 
year in farm management than it has 
occupied here to- 
fore. . 


|G postion in occupies the same 


The agricultural 
situation is in a 
very unsettled 
condition. Farm 
labor for next year 
is an unknown 
quantity. The wise 
farmer should not 
fear to look ahead 
and provide for 
Settle now, so far as you 
can, labor conditions for next year. 
Wages will be higher than this year. 
There will doubtless be re-arrange- 
ments or adjustments to make in our 
farming operations. 

Tk 


Food and feed crops are the re- 
quirements of the times. The gov- 
ernment is asking for an increase in 
the wheat crop. I feel sure this will 
be met in The Progressive Farmer 
territory. The inability to secure real 
flour at any price has converted many 
of our farmers to the advisability of 
sowing wheat, at least for home con- 
sumption. In everything we do we 
should endeavor to make it a success. 
Growing wheat should be no excep- 
tion to this rule. Experience has 
shown that where stubble land or 
land growing clover is to be put in 
wheat the earlier and the better the 
land is plowed the larger the yield of 
wheat. 





MR. PARKER 
the future. 


If such land has not already been 
plowed there should be no delay in 
plowing it. Plow it from five to seven 
inches deep, according to the land 
and previous plowings. Then in about 
three, weeks give it a good cutting 
with a disk harrow, or if you have no 
disk harrow, replow the land so as to 
get it into the best seed bed possible. 
If you have a good roller it will pay 
to go over it with that so as to firm 
the soil. Wheat wants a firm soil. 


If the land is growing a crop of 
peas or beans they can be cut for hay 
when in condition for that and the 
land put in condition for wheat by 
disking well with a disk or cutaway 
harrow, working it to a depth of at 
least four or five inches. Where the 
pea or soy bean vines are not needed 
for hay they can be thoroughly disk- 
ed, cut all to pieces and ‘plowed under 
to a depth of five to six inches. This 
should be done long enough for de- 
| composition of the vines to take place 
before sowing the wheat. That is, 
where a heavy growth was turned 
under; otherwise it might be better to 
cut them, leaving a good stubble, and 
make hay of them. 

* * x 

This is the best month to sow the 
| hardier kinds of winter oats, such as 
the Virginia Winter Gray oat. Land 
should be well prepared and the 
oats put in with a disk drill or some 
of the open-furrow implements. Sow 
two bushels per acre. Select good 

land for profitable yields. Sow with 
them from 300 to 400 pounds of acid 
phosphate per acre. Appler, -Rust- 
proof and similar kinds can be sowed 
in the latter part of September or 
early in October. 

*x* *k * 








| Land for winter cover crops, such as 
bur clover, crimson clover and vetch 
|}should be well prepared and the 
earlier the better, but do not sow in 
dry land. Better wait until there is a 
| good season so as to germinate the 
| seed at once. Bur clover should be 
sowed at the rate of from five to eight 
bushels of seed per acre, according to 
your supply. I have found it difficult 
to get a stand the first year, except 


where I rolled the seed with a heavy 
roller. I have also tried boiling the 
seed, or rather dipping them into 
boiling water for one minute, with 
good results. 


Crimson clover seed in the chaff 
will usually give better results than 
the clean seed. By wetting these with 
cold water and mixing soil with them 
taken from a field where crimson 
clover grew successfully you will in- 
crease the inoculation and can also 
sow them more evenly. Sow from 35 
to 50 pounds of seed in the chaff per 
acre, or from 15 to 20 pounds of clean 
seed per acre. 

I regard hairy vetch a much surer 
crop than crimson clover, but do not 
sow it where you expect to grow 
wheat. The vetch will get into the 
wheat and give you trouble unless 
you are growing the wheat for hay. 
If so the vetch will add to the quan- 
tity and to the quality of the hay, It 
can also be sowed with oats or rye 
with good results. Sow from 15 to 30 
pounds per acre. Thirty pounds is 
not too much. Vetch is a fine soil-im- 
prover when plowed under. 

** * 


Commercial fertilizers are going to 
be higher next year. Al! ammoniated 
and potash fertilizers are going to be 
very high. Nitrate of soda may be 
unobtainable. Sow plenty of clover 
and vetch to get the nitrogen from 
the air, and by turning them under 
next spring add great quantities of 
nitrogen to the soil, and their action 
on the potash in the soil will help to 
make that available for plant food so 
we will not need to purchase so much 
fertilizer, except acid phosphate, 
which is the cheapest plant food we 
buy. 

In case you cannot get clovers or 
vetch seed, or your land will not grow 
them to advantage, use rye as a cover 
crop. Sow from one to two bushels 
per acre, according to the quantity of 
seed rye you have. While rye has not 
the high fertilizing value of the clov- 
ers and vetches, it has enough value 
to justify sowing it. A good crop of 
rye will add a great deal-of humus to 
the soil, if plowed under, and humis 
is one of the things that most of our 
soils are deficient in. As a rule, soils 
containing a good supply of humus 
are productive. After sowing rye a 
few years it is quite likely you can 
then sow the more valuable cover 
crops. 

a 

Persons contemplating sowing al- 
falfa this month should have their 
land already prepared by deep plow- 
ing and harrowing to prepare the 
seed bed and to conserve the moisture 
for quick germination of the seed. It 
should have from one to five tons per 
acre of ground limestone, according 
to the requirements of the soil. The 
lime should be harrowed in and not 
turned under with a plow. 

Sow from 25 to 30 pounds of seed 
per acre. Divide the seed and sow 
half of them one way and the other 
half at right angles to the first sow- 
ing. This will insure .a more even 
distribution of the seed. Sow only the 
purest and best seed obtainable. 

x* * * 

In a conversation with some farm- 
ers, the subject of pulling fodder was 
brought up. My advice is: Do not 
pull fodder. 

Any one familiar with fodder as a 
forage knows that it is fine. No one 
contends that stover is equal to blade 
fodder, though it is a much better 
roughage than many people think. It 
beats buying timothy hay to feed on. 
Again, as fodder is usually pulled the 
injury to the corn crop equals the 
value of the fodder. It does nof re- 
quire the loss of many bushels of corn 


(Concluded on page 16, colugnn 4) 
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“SOUTHERN LITTLE GARDENS” 
IN SEPTEMBER 


The Joys of an Abundant Garden— 
Fine Work of Boys and Girls— 
Watching Plants Grow—Order Some 
Japanese Plums and Spanish Iris 
for Fall Planting 

Pers any 
make you 


one earthly possession 


feel quite so rich—so 


really rich, and secure and comforta- 
ble and at peace 


with mankind and 
secure for the fu- 
ture, as a big gar- 
den full of 
tables in all stages 
of sturdy growth? 
To know not 
only that day after 
day you can have 
all you want to 
eat and to share, 
but that day after 
MRS. PATTERSON day more and more 
are growing to replace them—the mir- 
acle of manna from Heaven being re- 
peated for us! Isn’t it wonderful? 


vege- 


How can people say they don’t be- 
lieve in Bible miracles when they 
have only to open their eyes to see a 
great world filled with miracles on ev- 
ery‘hand? A tiny seed impresses me 
far more than the greatest mountains. 
Seemingly only a bit of dead matter, 
yet what is it that gives it knowledge 
and power to send its leaves up and 
its roots down? A baby the same age 
doesn’t know its head from its heels— 
you know it doesn’t—yet a plant does, 
and can feed itself in the bargain. 

* * Ok 


Aren’t you interested in the pig club 
boys and don’t you hope the pigs will 
grow like Jack’s beanstalk for their 
young owners? Patience knows with 
meat prospects—or rather lack of 
neat prospects—ahead of us this win- 
ter, we shall need all and far more 
than all the pork that can be raised. 

Really one of the most remarkable 
things of this most remarkable time, 
is the way our country boys and girls 


have taken hold of great economic 
problems and are helping to solve 
them. Not only the pig club boys but 


the corn club boys and canning club 
girls are all giving splendid answers 
to the world’s question “Wherewithal 
shall we be fed?” When I read of the 
work they are so successfully accomp- 
lishing, I think of the young lad who 
had five loaves and two small fishes 
and how with our Lord’s blessing, the 
great hungry multitude was fed. Our 
future is safe with such young people 
at home and such soldiers abroad. 
Indeed, I think we have all, old and 
young, been specially trained for this 
special day and time and are only be- 
ginning to realize it and to discover 
our own capacities and possibilities. 
We could have been doing big things 
all these years. 
* *k OR 
The precious humming birds came 
iter all my worrying, which should be 
a lesson, but won’t be. They just wait- 
ed for their rations to get here first, so 
even they are planning for food con- 
vation. Years ago I planted a 
trumpet vine by the back porch so as 
to bring the humming birds, as the 
trumpet shaped blossoms are 
great favorites of theirs, and just as 
soon as the blossoms came, the birds 
appeared. Somehow they never seem 
quite to belong to this workaday 
world but things set apart; creatures 
f grace and freedom, com- 
binations of jewel and flower and but- 
terfly. Have you ever found any of 
their wonderful little nests which are 
made like a basket to hold jewelry, 
the work is done so carefully? I have 
never seen a young humming bird, 
though I have seen their miniature 
eggs, 


long 


of beauty, 


x* * * 


If you have room, set out some Ja- 
Panese plums this fall. They ought 
to be sprayed, but so should every- 
thing else if it is to succeed. They are 
heavy bearers, large in Size and per- 
fectly delicious. It is astonishing how 
Many you can eat and not kill youre 
self. We stuff them all day long. And 


if you are lucky enough to have roast 
duck or goose in the winter, plum 
marmalade is just the nicest thing to 
go with them. Its acid flavor suits, 
and is a change from the apple sauce 
that is always served. And also if 
you are down in the mouth a bit be- 
cause you think people don’t love you 
like they ought to, try running in to 
see them, taking a basket of Japanese 
plums with you. Your welcome will 
send you home all smiles. 


* * 


e 

I’ve had bad luck with both Scup- 
pernong and James grapes, so this fall 
I shall replant. Every one with room 
enough should have them, particular- 
ly if there are children about to stuff 
them till their eyes bulge out. 

We did have loads of other grapes, 
but the birds and bees now get them. 
The grapes were kept in paper bags 
but last summer the birds cut these 
bags open with their bills as easily as 
I could with scissors, and the grapes 
had nearly all been eaten before the 
loss was discovered. So this summer 
I am nonplussed as well as worried, 
for while we used to have grapes by 
the bushel, there are hardly enough 


for the table. 
* * * 


I have been putting in my fall gar- 
den just as fast as it can be done and 
taking chances on a late frost. Every 
corner and old bit of ground has late 
corn, late tomatoes, late beans, late 
cucumbers, late everything I! can 
think of, while the real hardy winter 
garden is almost six times its usual 
size and doing splendidly. I love to 
look at it and hang over the fence 
watching it when I really ought to be 
at work. Plants—any sort—fascinate 
me from the time the first little green 
leaf appears; their changes in leaf 
shapes, the pair of leaves, 
coming after and often totally differ- 
ent from the first, as if the plant, af- 
ter trying them and not liking the ef- 
fect, had decided on something as dif- 
ferent as Then the way 


second 


possible. 


they grow on the stem, and the stems | 


themselves: in such marvelous, such 
bewildering variety in it all and with 
a good reason for each variation if 
we but had the wisdom to discern it. 
And the dependence of so many 
plants on bees and insects is only just 
being discovered. In Australia they 
couldn’t raise clover seed until some 
one found out what was wrong:— 
there were no bumblebees in that 
queer land. So they sent to England 
and got bumblebees, turned them 
loose in the clover, and there was no 


more trouble. 
* * *# 


You’ve never laid eyes on as many 


young onion plants as are in the gar- 
den growing from seed. When they 
were planted with such reckless pro- 
fusion I must have dreamed I was an 
entire orphan asylum. There are 
such quantities they will have to be 
set between rows of tomatoes and 
beans—anywhere and_ everywhere, 
and take their chances of being 
scrouged out. Really when you begin 
to look into it, it is astonishing how 
much waste ground there is in most 
gardens—odds and ends of rows and 
in between plants and in out-of-the- 
way corners that are all the better 
for being put to good use. But if you 
want to eat creamed onions, come to 
see me this winter for they are cer- 


tainly going to be set before my 
family pretty often. 
x* * * 


This autumn do ordera_ dollar’s 
worth of Spanish iris. They do not 
increase rapidly like other iris but 
they take care of themselves, and I 
can think of no flower with such 
marvelous colorings—such a dainty 
elusive fragrance—and they grow in 
any sort of soil. I do not understand 
why they are not as widely known 
and popular as daffodils and hya- 
cinths. They are among the cheap- 
est of bulbs—about $1 per hundred I 
think. 

MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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International Motor Truck 


FARMER never knows how much speedy 
hauling means to him until he buys an 


A 


International Motor Truck. Ben Campbell, Minne- 
sota stockman and farmer, says, ‘‘Looking back now 
Ido not see how we ever got along without our 


International. We use it all the time.” 

The illustration shows Mr. Campbell hauling one 
of his famous pure bred bulls to market. 

He uses the truck to haul livestock, farm produce, 
and supplies, and keeps it busy. Any farmer who 
owns an International will tell you that it is a 
necessary farm machine — one of the busiest pieces 
of machinery on the farm, and used more days per year than 
any other. New as the motor truck isto the farm there are 
already stories of thousands of dollars worth of crops saved 
by motor truck hauls when railroads were overloaded. With 
a motor truck a farmer can sellin the best market and make 
his deliveries as promised. With an International be can 
haul anything, anywhere, any time. 

It will pay any farmer toinvestigate the International Motor 
Truck. Wehavea dealer, a branch house, ora service station 
somewhere near you, where the line can be seen, or we will 
send full information promptly if you will write us. 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO —" USA 
Osborne 


Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee 














Shell Your Grn CLEAN 


Every Kernel Means Money lhisYear : 





The Kernels make the bushelsof corn and cornis worth real money to you 
this year. The Sandwich Shuck Shellers are the result of years of study of 
shelling conditions in the South backed by our 62 years of experience as 
builders of corn shellers. Big capacity—clean work—little power required. 


= 
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Warehousemen and Farmers 
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The Sandwich does a clean job—gets every kernel, yet saves the 
cobs andhuskstoo. It makes youmoney all thetime. A steady,sure worker. 

Write to vs for free information on this Sheller built for the South 
which meets the needs of southern Warehousemen and Farmers. 


Big Capacity on Small Power 


The Shellers are of big capacity 
and need only smail power. 
From 50 bushels to 425 bushels 
per hour. They are money 
makers for you. Know ull 

about them. rite for 
full information FREE. 





Our Guarantee 
We guarantee—in spite of shortage in raw 
materials and scarcity of labor — that 
Sandwich Shuck Shellers are made 
art for part from the best materials and 
fe skilled workmen. We 
will make fewer machines 
but they will all be up to 
S.Sandwich standards. 
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For Ware- 
housemen and ‘ 
Farmers.These Sandwich 
Shuck Shetlers come 
mounted or unmounted — / 4 Dp 
portable iy ane ewe They . 2 4 SS) 
meet your desires and wants, ; wy 
Write us Seder for Instruc- “Ab Sls 
tive Catalogue FREE. . 2 
SANDWICH MANUFACTURING CO., 30 Wood St., SANDWICH, ILL., U.S.A. 

Builders of Corn Shellers Since 1857 
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Rust-resistant, : 

ag wend Sool. for Culverts a 
A pollo- Keystone Copper Steel Galvanized ‘2 
makes safe, substantial roadway culverts. 


Apotto is the highest quality galvanized product manufac-- 
tured for Culverts, Flumes, Tanks, Roofing, Spouting, Garages, Ji TES 
and all exposed sheet metal work. The added Keystone indi- , . 
cates that Copper Steel is used. Time and weather have proved that APOLLO-KE ONE Sheets last longest 
in actual service. Sold by weight by leading dealers. KrEystoNnr COPPER STEEL is also unequaled for Ro@ing 
Tin Plates. Send for “Better Buildings’’ and “Apollo”’ booklets. They are valuable to all sheet meta) users, 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Fro- 
gressive Farmer.” 
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CHANDLER SIX 


FAMQUS FOR ITS 
MARVELOUS MOTOR 


You Need the Very Best 
of Motor Cars 


OU men of the farms who are doing big things, bigger 

things in these days than ever before, and getting 
more for doing them, must demand the highest efficiency 
in all your equipment. 


Your motor car must be dependable. It must be well 
built. It must be powerful and full of life, ready to go 
when you want it to go. It must be economical in its 
operation and maintenance. 


The Chandler, famous for its marvelous motor, now in 
its sixth year without radical changes but with such con- 
stant refinement that the whole mechanism of the chassis 
approximates perfection, is the type of car you want and 
need and will get the most out of. 


And there is no other car of this type so good at such 
fair price. 

Nearly fifty thousand Chandler owners, many of them 
progressive and successful farmers, know how great a car 
this car is. 


Let your new car be a Chandler Six. It will be a more 
than worthwhile addition to your equipment. It will help 
you to do more for your country and your family. In 
owning and driving a Chandler you experience the greatest 
motoring satisfaction. 


Choose the Chandler for Your Car 


7-Pass. Touring Car, $1795 4-Pass. Roadster, $179§ 
Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1875 
Convertible Sedan, $2495 Convertible Coupe, $2395 
All prices f. o. b. Cleveland 


There are Chandler dealers in all principal cities and in a thousand towns. Some 
ane of them is in position to show you the newest Chandler models. Write us today 
for catalog and folder ‘‘How Chandler Checks with High Priced Cars"’ 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., Cleveland, Ohio 





























¢ Between Corn and 
Sow Grain Cotton Rows! 


Grow more grain, Decause it will feed our armies and help to win 
the war. It will pay. © need to wait until your corp or cotton 
is gathered. Sow between the rows with 














"Wien & ho Wat to ted 6 cananmee is no need to make 8 unnecessary tr 
to plow and harrow your land this wa 
Your fields are an ideal seed-bed, because 
they have been already cultivated this spring 
and compacted by time and summer’s rain. 
‘The grain is planted in the bottom of the fur- 
rows where ample moisture is sure—protected 
against winter killing. Corn and cotton are 
gathered without damage to your oats. You get 
a@ better crop than when broadcasted. 

Write today for free catalog. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., 
the Labor Box 300 Charlotte, N. C 


Saves % of 











“Winter Grazing - Spring Fertilizer ) 


hin 3 7imson Clover 2 


ton Mere Vetch with 


Oats or Rye will double your cro 
NitrA Ash, 9 bate pr ae) es pes 9 


WE GUARANTEE RESULTS 
White NitrA-germ, Savannah, Ga. Dept.§2 
(br prices of Clover, Vetch, Altalla, and Rape Seeds, 
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| farms prove that herds so handled are 


{This is No, 36 of a series of 52 
The thirty-seventh, “How to Winter the 





HOW TO MANAGE THE BEEF HERD 


By A. L. FRENCH 
articles on 


“How to Succeed With Hogs and Cattle.” 


Breeding Herd,” will appear next week,] 





OME few individuals would main- 
Sin beef herds on their land be- 
cause of esthetic reasons—a nat- 

| ural love for cattle, in their cases, be- 
ling reason enough for the mainte- 
| nance of their 
herds, leaving 

profit or loss en- 
tirely out of the 
question. But nec- 

essity makes such 

cases of rare oc- 


currence, and with 
the great majority 
beef cattle 





of 
;, r growers among 
wR. FRENCH the many good 


reasons for the maintenance of their 
herds profit ranks high. 


It is my purpose in this short article 
to touch merely some of the factors 
connected with the management of 
the beef herd that tend to insure this 
much sought after profit. It may be 
stated as a fact that good health in 
the herd is of prime importance, for it 
is very seldom indeed that a disease 
infested herd can be made profitable. 
Some of the most common diseases of 
abortion, 


cattle are tuberculosis, 
| black-leg and anthrax. Lice, worms, 
| Mange, etc. are unnecessary evils 


that are so much in evidence in many 
herds that many have come to look 
upon them as disease or necessary 
evils. Abundant balanced rations and 
out-of-doors handling of beef cattle, 
together with the testing and quaran- 
tining of all new additions to the herd 
from outside sources are probably the 
best insurance that can be had against 
the tuberculosis evil. Black-leg and 
anthrax are controlled through vac- 
cination, the vaccinating done -in ev- 
ery case before the disease attacks 
the animals of the herd. Many calves 
are lost every year in the South by 
black-leg that need not have been 
lost had the door been locked before 
the horse had been stolen, rather than 
after. When black-leg has been pres- 
ent in a neighborhood in time past, 
| vaccinating of all animals between the 
|ages of four months and 20 months 
| each spring and fall should be as reg- 
|ular a practice as feeding, for it is 
the only safe plan to follow. 





Lice and mange may be thoroughly 
controlled by spraying with a strong 
solution of coal tar-creosote dip—one 
to thirty or one to forty—as often 
during the year as these troubles 
manifest themselves. For several 
years we dipped cattle to rid the ani- 
mals of these troubles, but have found 
the spray pump equally effective and 
far less expensive and troublesome. 


The cattle are closely bunched in a 
small enclosure and thoroughly wet 
with the spray. The working of the 


cattle about in the pen, causing them 
to rub against one another, helps to 
rub the dip in. A regular allowance 


j of salt that has been saturated with 


two to three ounces of turpentine to 


the gallon of salt seems to be good 
for the control of worms, and an 


abundance of good feed helps also. 
Out-of-doors Handling of Beef Cattle 
RETURNING to the question of the 
out-of-doors handling of beef herds, 
experiments carried out at 
and on 


many ex- 
individual 


not only maintained in better health, 
but give as good or better returns for 
feed consumed than do herds that are 
confined in close barns during the 
winter months, and in sections where 
the soil is sandy, no better practice is 
yle than that of running feeding 


possil 

cattle and stockers right out, during 
the winter, on fields that are to be 
plowed and cropped the followin 
summer, moving the feed bunks about 


from place to place so the droppings 
from the cattle will be as evenly dis- 
tributed as possible. For nursing cows 





and voune calves we helieve a an 


ytection against cold rains 
be a necessity. 


shed for 
and sleet to 


pri 


In sections having clay or clay loam 


soils, we do not believe the practi 
of running cattle in the fields during 
the winter and early spring months 


to be practicable, unless the runs are 
on permanent pastures covered with 
stiff sods, because of the damage done 
the land by the tramping of the cattle 
and the passing of the feed wagons. 
And, too, the majority of farmer- 
cattlemen prefer to have the bulk of 
the manure made by the cattle for use 
on the fields that are to be cultivated 


in other crops besides pasture. On 
soils of the above character large 


sheds open toward the south connect- 
ed with small yards and closely flank- 
ed with feed barns, silo and stacks of 
straw and corn stover and provided 
with watering accommodations, is 
probably as good an arrangement as 
may be made for feeding cattle, and 
the addition of a convenient perma- 
nent pasture, when the animals may 


take needed exercise makes this too 
a good arrangement for breeding 
cows and young calves. 


Dangers From Breeding Too Young 
T IS ever good practice to have sheds 


and yards so arranged that cat- 
tle of the same ages may be run to- 
gether, as young cattle never fare 


well when compelled to run with and 
feed with older animals. Nursing 
calves should always be provided with 
a private apartment connected by a 
creep to which they may retire and 
receive certain nick-nacks that their 
dams are not supposed to enjoy. 
Breeding bulls should never be run 
with other cattle except during the 
breeding season, and not at that time 
if pastures are so convenient as to 
make hand-breeding of the females 
practicable. Of course when pastures 
are distant from the herdsman’s 
quarters as to make labor more ex- 
pensive than bulls, the bulls may be 
run with the breeding females during 


so 


the breeding season. In this case 
about twice the breeding males will 
be needed that are needed when 


hand-breeding is practiced, it seldom 
being safe to figure on less than one 
male to twenty females when they are 
run together, while one male will care 
for forty to sixty females where only 
one service is allowed. However, 
breeding bulls should not be tied in 
the barn any time of the year during 
the day, but should be provided with 
separate pasture, or exercising lot 
at least, where they may spend the 
hours of daylight, for thus only may 
be insured the health and vigor imper- 
ative in the profitable breeding animal. 

A mistake that is made by many 
would-be cattlemen is that of breed- 
ing the females at too young an age. 
I believe well grown heifers should be 
at least 20 months old before being 
bred, and if for any reason they have 
been slowly developed it is well to 
wait until they are 24 months old. The 
first calves dropped by heifers bred at 
too early an age seldom amount to 
much and very often such early breed- 
ing so arrests the growth of the heif- 
er as to make her, as a mature cow, of 
enough less value to cover the entire 
value of the poor quality calf she had 
raised. 


a 


As a general practice I believe the 
entire crop of calves should be drop- 


ped at as near the same time as 1s 
possible, and under the usual condi- 
tions found in the South this time 
may well be during the months of 
March and April, when the cows, be- 
cause of good pasture, will provide 
amply for the milk needs of the calf 
during the early months of his life. 
This pr ictice gives a bunch of calves 
at weaning age all of a size, profitable 


and pleasing to look 
business is run ata 
er, and 


nee 


to feed together 
upon. Where the 
little higher tension, howev 
not e . a gi tte 1 
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and milk used for other purposes than 
to feed calves, half of the herd may 
be bred to calve during February, and 
the balance during July, then the ear- 
ly dropped calves—weaned at a rather 
too early age for ordinary handling— 
placed on extra good pasture and 
grain feed, while their dams, alsofun- 
ning on extra good pasture, may be 
made to take on each a calf of July 
calving and so release the new milk 
cows for hand-milking. It goes with- 
out saying that this latter practice, 
while insuring greater yearly returns 
from the beef breeding herd, requires 
greater expenditure of time and feed 
and conditions on the individual farm 
must govern in the method employed. 
The general practice of feeding beef 
breeding cattle twice per day can 
hardly be improved upon, although 
there are conditions under which one 
good feed per day give good results. 


EXPLOITATION OF THE SOIL 
FERTILITY “GERM” 


Before Paying High Prices for Un- 
tried Preparations, Farmers Will 
Do Well to Make Careful Investi- 
gations 
SIDE from inoculation for le- 

gumes, the farmer would do well 
to go slowly and cautiously in the 

use of “germ” preparations for im- 

proving the soil. 

Any soil suited to growing crops 
carries within itself every kind of 
bacteria essential to plant life, and 
only in the case of legumes has the 
propagation of any bacteria been 
generally recognized by authorities 
as of practical benefit in promoting 
plant growth. 

Sometimes there is an acid condi- 
tion of the soil, a lack of water or 
teo much water, any one of which 
depresses and holds back bacteria. 
In such cases it will do no goad to 
add more bacteria or “germs.” H 
lime be added the acid condition will 
be removed; if water be added where 
it is needed, and removed where it is 
in excess, then the becteria in the soil 
will flourish without further trouble. 


What do bacteria do? They break 
down or rot organic matter. Organic 
matter is anything that has lived and 
grown. As any one knows, there is 
no trouble for organic matter to de- 
cay without assistance. As a rule, it 
rots readily. 

Decay is one of the most essential 
and beneficial acts of nature. But 
bounteous nature provides for it. 
Thus far it has not been recognized 
as practicable to cultivate outside of 
the soil any bacteria or inoculate the 
soil for agricultural purposes, other 
than for legumés. But the germs or 
bacteria for inoculating the legume 
are a curious sort and different in 
some respects from all the rest. Like 
most all other bacteria, their activity 
is involved in breaking down organic 
matter. 
roots of legumes. There they create 
swellings or nodules. In these nodules 
the bacteria operate, but do more 
good than harm to the plant. They 
have the power of getting nitrogen 
from the air and of leaving it where 
the plant can feed upon it. These are 
the only bacteria that are known to 
feed nitrogen to plants. They do not 
feed plants phosphorie acid or pot- 
ash, nor do any other bacteria do this. 

Generally speaking, therefore, bac- 
teria serve chiefly to rot or break 
down vegetable and animal matter in 
the soil, reducing it to primary ele- 
ments, some of which will again be- 
come food for the plants. In this way, 
of course, they do a great work. But 
Wherever there is organic matter 
there are all the bacteria necessary to 
break it down. They do not have to 
be supplied. They probably cannot be 
¢ncouraged in a practical way except 
in the ways already stated. 

Soil bacteria do not attack mineral 
Matter, except in rare instances, sul- 
phur and iron especially, but they af- 
fect many minerals indirectly. When 
decay takes place im the soil there are 








certain combinations that result in 
carbon dioxide and organic acids. 
These attack the minerals in the soil 
and each year render a little of them 
water-soluble and, therefore, ready 
for the plants to feed upon. 


Bacteria, therefore, play an import- 
ant role, with the carbon dioxide and 
organic acids they produce. If it were 
necessary to apply bacteria to create 
carbon dioxide and organic acids .in 
the soil, it would be well worth while. 
But the bacteria need not be applied 
for this purpose. They are already 
present. It is therefore apparent that 
it is not necessary to buy and apply 
germs to get animal or organic mat- 
ter to decay. 

Associated with the “germ” prepara- 
tions that are offered for sale is us- 


ually a large amount of organic mat- 
ter. This is in the form of dry peat or 
muck as a rule. 

It is very essential for soils to con- 
tain decaying organic matter or hu- 
mus. In fact, this is probably the one 
greatest need of Southern soils. Or- 
ganic matter serves not only to feed 
bacteria, but to increase the water- 
holding capacity of soils, and to im- 
prove the feeding conditions of the 
plant in many ways. It-is indeed a 
serious problem for the Southern 
farmer to keep up the supply of or- 
ganic matter in the soil. 


If the “germ doctor” isolates a bac- 
terium that is particularly energetic 
in producing carbon dioxide, then he 
has isolated a bactegium that will de- 
stroy the humus faster than the farm- 
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er can hope to build it up. It is to be 
seriously doubted if any good wor'd 
come from promoting the develop- 
ment of a very active humus-destroy- 
ing bacterium, even if it were isolated. 
Lipman, in his “Bacteria in Relation 
to Country Life,” calls attention to the 
dangers in the Coastal Plains or sandy 
soils, especially, of the decomposition 
processes being so rapid as to pre- 
clude the accumulation in them of any 
considerable quantities of humus. Cer- 
tainly then the destruction of humus 
in a wasteful way is not to be encour- 
aged; rather should it be checked if 
possible. 

Since humus is so very essential, 
does it follow that it should be bought 
at fertilizer prices? Not at all, when 


(Concluded on page 19, column 1) 





In doing so they attack the’ 








Economy is the watchword 
of the day. He is most eco- 
nomical who does no buy- 





Repair with 


Ru-ber-oid 


ing of non-essentials and 


who exercises foresight and 
care in buyingessentials. To 
buy on the basis of price 
alone is not true economy. 


It is essential that all your 
farm buildings be kept in 
repair. They are being used 
for war work and should 
not be allowed to deterior- 
ate. So look to your roofs, 
for the roof is the most 
important part of a 
It protects 


building. 
the contents. 





pay for. 
you get less. 


Chicago 








In repairing your roofs 
the purchase ofa cheap 
grade of ready-roofing 
is poor economy. You 
get no more than you 
Sometimes 
For re- 





U 





New York 


member, there is more to 
ready-roofing than appears 
on the surface. 


Ru-ber-oid Roofing, judg- 
ing by outside appearances, 
is no different from many 
roofings which are lower in 
price. But the difference in 
price is nevertheless due to 


a difference in quality. 


When you buy Ru-ber-oid 
you exercise true.economy. 
You buy a roofing which 
has stood the test of over a 
quarter century 0/f serv- 
ice. You buy a roofing 
which will give a maxi- 
mum of service at a 
minimum of cost. You 
buy a roofing which 
will prove an asset, not 
a liability. 





When you repair—re- 
pair with Ru-ber-oid. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 


Boston 


-BER-OID 


ROOFING 
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The Poorest Milker 
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Increases Her Milk Flow 25% 
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It Pays to Feed Your Cows a Complete, Correctly 
f Balanced, Quality Guaranteed Ration . 
| milk cow is fed a full ration she turns half her feed into 
milk; when fed three-fourths of a ration she turns one-third her feed into 
ed half aration she needs all her feed for body maintenance. 


Sucrene Fed Cows Always Give More Milk 


Because They Are Properly Nourished 
Sucrene Dairy Feed is a scientifica our cows will prefer Sucrene to any 
correct maintaining and milk makin other feed because it is sweet ing, 
ration. Ite 166% protein, 4955% fat an appetizing, easily digestible, and use 
ates, and neccesary pohone mine its rom veciew “ high evede — 
matt cow, ma Ss. jucrene com, 
= aie fed oa with hewn ration as you buy it. You have no mixing 


do—we have done that for you in Ge 





























a distillers’ dried most ‘ect manner possible — merely 
end eqableg. elim kernel meal, Bnely vary, qu ti, in accordance with the 
nings, cow's milk-producing ca’ 7 
, on BH My ~o ny r eack guaranteed uniform high quality. 
ate 4 per cent, salt 4 per cent. 
Reduce Cost of Milk Production ince dete eo diiieiiastedh Ciena 
Sucrene Dairy Feed brings you more milk pet § onfeeds checked below: (28) 
goiee feed money than any ordinary ration. © Sucrene Dairy Feed 
it leaves your high priced grain to bring you © O Sucrene Calf Meal 
ick, di profit in the et. It ie an all poe Mea 
gens ote mabe, benve rome rove, B) Socrens Posey Mesh 
Order 8 ton from your desler. Tihe cannot § — F Ameo Dey Feed (25% Provein) 
eupply once, us we will ece 
thet you are wapplied, The cau pa oF a post My Dealer's Name...... 
oendteien al farm animale. Write for it. P.O. 
Ameri Company Perici. | MoNeme 
(Suwrene Poote Re AB Dea Bees Hare P.O. Reb....n 
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means more money in your 


GRUENDLER PATENT CRUSHER 
& PULVERIZER CO. ra 








Name. 


Using A Gruendler Pulverizer 
With our Farmer’s Friend you cangrind 
feed for your own use, and for your 
neighbors’ too. Grinds snap corn, 
velvet beans, ear corn, corn cobs, 
caffer corn, alfalfa, 


fineness in one operation. 
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largest gr D They are the result of years 
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THE $18.80 STEERS WERE ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


On August 6 two loads of Illinois-fed ABERDEEN-ANGUS grades set a new sil-tine, 
a 


days before, ANGUS steers from Indiana also topped the Chicago market, getting $18.65. 


all-section, all-markets record when they sold for $18.80 a hundred pounds 
At East St. Louis grade ABERDEEN-ANGUS steers from Alabama, 
Tennessee have been setting new Southern cattle records. At Kansas City the first $18. 
steer was an ANGUS; while other records at St. Joseph, 
Teransitete the supremacy of the ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


improve the product with each future cross. 
“The Doddie Does a Bit at Every Bite!’ 


AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Omaha and Sioux City marketa 
in the feed lot. ABERDEEN- 
NGUS bulls get this kind of steers from your plain, common cows the first cross, and 
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—FRESH VEGETABLES— 


TUMP 
ULLER 





ERCULES } 
P 
NEARLY EVERY MONTH IN THE YEAR—AND Triple power. Portable and Non-Por- 
YOUR TOWN MERCHANTS WILL BUY THEM AT table Types. Clear land for, 
A GOOD PRICE. PROFESSOR MASSEY’S GARDEN self or others. Big money easily made. 

WILL TELL YOU HOW TO SUCCEED WI Special price to first purchasers. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





LIVESTOCK 





AND DAIRY 








Livestock Suggestions for Septem- 
ber 


HE most important problems for 

the livestock man during Septem- 
ber relate to feeds for the coming 
winter. In many sections the drouth 
has caused a feed shortage which is 
little short of alarming. In those 
sections of the South where the rain- 
fall has been more satisfactory feed 
problems are still of vital importanice, 
because feeds for livestock are al- 
ways scarce and high priced all over 
the cotton-growing area. No easy or 
satisfactory solution can be given the 
man whose feed crops have failed be- 
cause of dry weather. Even when 
rain has come during the last days of 
August it is too late to overcome the 
feed shortage. In fact, little can be 
done at this late date to help out the 
feed shortage for the coming winter, 
but something can be done, and as 
far as possible every effort should be 
made to add to the supply and save 
every pound of that made. 

II 

There are only two sources of help 
to the feed situation. One is to save 
every possible pound of feed that has 
grown and the other is to sow crops 
that will afford grazing during late 
fall, winter and early spring, or that 
may be made into hay next spring. 

While the South is always short of 
roughage and hay and other dry fod- 
ders and they are always high-priced, 
still we allow large quantities to go 
to waste every year. The largest 
waste is usually of corn stover. Some 
believe as good results are obtained, 
considering the lower cost, by gather- 
ing the ears and turning the stock in 
the corn fields. This is certainly not 
true. The feeding value of the stalks 
is much reduced by the weathering 
they receive and the land is much im 
jured by the tramping of the stock, 
except on sandy soils. 

Ill 

The other means of helping out 
the feed shortage is to reduce as far 
as possible the need for feeds. One 
way to reduce the amounts of hay 
and grain required is to furnish as 
much green grazing as _ possible. 
Those who have saved ample silage 
do not have the same reason for 
providing grazing crops, but the sil- 
age crop is also short, consequently 
all fall crops which will furnish graz- 
ing should be seeded as early as prac- 
ticable.. It is true that winter pas- 
tures, in the Northern two-thirds of 
the cotton growing area, are not a 
satisfactory solution of a shortage of 
dry forage or silage, but under favor- 
able conditions a considerable saving 
of dry feed can be effected thereby. 
But if fall sowed crops are to be of 


much value in saving winter feeds 
they must be sowed early. In those 
sections where there is sufficient 


moisture from recent rains no time 
should be lost in putting the seed in 
the ground. The earlier the seeding 
after September 1, the richer the soil 
and the better the preparation, ‘the 
more fall and winter grazing that will 
be produced, 
IV 

Rye is perhaps our surest and poor- 
est grazing crop for late fall and win- 
ter, unless the Abruzzi variety is used 
and there is some question of its re- 
liability in the northern parts of the 
Cotton Belt. In the middle and lower 
South our reports are almost univer- 
sally favorable to Abruzzi rye, but 
farther north the results have not 
been uniformly good. 

Oats are perhaps the most gener- 
ally used crop for fall and winter 
grazing in the South. They are not 
equal to wheat, barley or Abruzzi rye, 
where these do well or are on rich 
land, but they. are a more certain 
grain crop and if sowed early will af- 
ford considerable grazing and make 
a crop of seed next spring, if not 
grazed too closely, or in wet weather, 








or too late next spring. 





The only excuse for the late seed. 
ing of oats is bad management or ex. 
cessively dry weather and in many 
cases the latter might have been oy- 
ercome by good management. This 
good management usually consists 
simply in planning far enough ahead, 

Vv 


Wheat should furnish much grazing 
this fall and winter in the rortherp 
half or two-thirds of the cotton. 
growing area. Not enough wheat js 
generally grown to make the Hessian 
fly a genuine reason for failing to 
sow early. In those sections which 
have been’ growing considerable 
wheat early seeding may not be ad- 
visable, but in the greater part of the 
South wheat may be sowed early and 
then grazed sufficiently to keep it 
from becoming too large. It is a bet- 
ter grazing crop than either rye or 
oats. 

In the northern third of the cotton 
growing area fall barley is an excel- 
lent grazing crop On rich land, per- 
haps better than rye, oats or wheat. 
It may do well also in the middle 
third of the Cotton Belt on good 
land, but its value has been proved 
for the northern areas. Surely we can 
afford to pick out a few acres of fer- 
tile well drained land for wheat this 
fall and sow it early when the de- 
mand is so urgent for pasturage and 
food. If not grazed too closely, or in 
wet weather, or too late next spring 
the yield of seed or grain will not be 
greatly reduced by the grazing. 

VI 


Of course, smaller areas of rapé 
should be sowed whenever very rich 
land is available. Fair soils are not 
enough for rape, they must be’ sure 
enough rich. Again, heavy and early, 
seeding are essential if much grazing 
is to be obtained. This is the month 
for sowing rape, as well as all other 
crops for fall and winter grazing. It 
is a waste of effort to sow on aay 
but rich land or so late it cannot 
make a good growth before cold 
weather. Crimson and bur clover and 
vetch should not be overlooked when 
conditions are suitable. They afford 
little grazing during the fall and win- 
ter but no crops furnish more spring 
grazing. This is one year when ev- 
eryone can afford to try a limited 
area of these crops even though the 
seed be high priced. We know of no 
crop that will furnish more grazing 
than crimson clover during March 
and April and if hay is short, which it 
is, almost everywhere, it will make a 
crop of hay in May after furnishing 
abundant, good grazing in March and 
April. When it does well it is a mar- 
velous crop. 

Vil 

There is another method of reduc- 
ing the demands for feed which 
should not be overlooked. No she 
stuff capable of producing profitable 
young should be sold; in fact, it is 
possibly not advisable to dispose of 
she stock that will produce young of 
any kind, under the present world 
demand for foodstuffs, if they can be 
carried through the winter without 
feeding much human food grains. But 
all other stock not pretty certain to 
prove profitable should be disposed of 
on those farms where feed is 
scarce. An unnecessary horse. or 
mule, and we have them on some 
farms, even though the South as a 
whole is short of horse power in pro- 
portion to its man-power, should be 
disposed of or put to some useful or 
productive work. 

Moreover, in saving feeds some dis- 
cretion should be used in the feeding 
of the animals kept. The young 
growing animals, the milk cows and 
the work stock that are actually at 
work must be well fed, but the ma- 
ture dry or idle animals can get along 
on rough, dry fodder and a little cot- 


_tonseed meal; or where the range is 


large may go through the winter un- 
til the middle of January or February 
without feeding. 
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Orchard and Garden Notes—What 
to Do This Week and Next 


Sapp H should be put in now. It 
is a cool weather plant and will not 
grow well in hot weather. -However 
it is desirable to plant it and get it up 
before hot weather is gone, and it will 
grow off nicely when the cool nights 


of late September and early October | 


come, 


Make another planting of turnips so 
as to have an abundance of crisp, 
tender ones. It is not too late to sow 
in the middle or lower South the 
quick growing varieties like the 
White Globe. When sowing this late 
especial pains should be taken to put 
in the seed in the best shape possible 
so as to get a stand promptly. Also it 
is doubly important to plant on quite 
rich soil and to fertilize well when 
planting this late. 


There is still plenty time to grow, in 
most sections of the South, another 
crop of snap beans. These will come 
in quite handy just before frost, es- 
pecially where one hasn't any of the 
corn-field or other running varieties 
of beans that are common at that 
time of year. To secure beans from 
seed planted now, rich soil must be 
used and the plants pushed rapidly. 


To produce fall and winter vegeta- 
bles, cultivation must be kept up at 
least till cold weather. Therefore 
keep the vegetables well cultivated, 
and if they are not growing rapidly 
give them a side application of some 


* highly nitrogenous fertilizer, such as 


sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, 
poultry manure, etc. 


If worms are troubling the cab- 
bage, tomatoes, etc., give them a dose 
of arsenate of lead. This may be 
given in the liquid or powdered form. 
If the powdered form is used mix at 
the rate of about one pound of the 
lead to five or six pounds of slaked 
lime and sprinkle it on. On a small 
scale this can be applied by putting it 
in a sack made of closely knit goods 
and shaking it over the plants. A 
flour sack will do but it is a little 
hard to shalp the material through it. 


Don’t let that late crop of tomatoes 
tumble over on the ground. Keep 
them staked and pruned, as this is 
the only way to secure the highest 
quality fruit. If the suckers are al- 
lowed to grow, only fruit of compar- 
atively small size will be produced. 


In almost every home orchard 
there usually is found a surplus of 
apples, pears, etc. It is not only 
wasteful not to utilize these, but un- 
der present conditions it is unpatri- 
otic. If time to can, preserve or dry 
them cannot be found it is by far bet- 
ter to sell them at low prices than to 
allow them to go to waste. 


Keep a weather eye on the orchard 
and don’t let the late weeds, grass, 
etc., go to seed. If sufficient time is 
not available to destroy them with 
the plow or hoe use the mowing ma- 
chine or the grass blade. By cutting 
these before seed is produced much 
trouble will be saved for the follow- 
ing spring. 


; When a fruit tree with crown gall 
is found dig up and burn, and set out 
another, but not in the same place, or 
the new tree will likely be attacked 
by the same disease. Set a few feet 
at least from where the old tree 
Stood. When a diseased tree is dug 
up it should not be dragged through 
the orchard, as this may result in 
Scattering the disease. Cut the tree 
in a sufficient number of pieces ‘to 
enable one to put in a wagon and 
haul out, if it is a large tree. Dig up 
as nearly as possible all the roots, so 
as to come as nearly as practicable to 
removing the whole thing. 


L. A. NIVEN. 





~ 
If you would heve a better neighborhood 
_— get _neighbare to work together along all 
u nes, read “How Farmers Codéperate 
@nd Double Profits.” ~~ 
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Why the cost of producing cattle 
does not determine their 
selling’ price 
O produce a steer for meat Not only do the receipts of ani- 
purposes requires, as you mals vary from week to week but 
know, a period of from one to the consumer demand for meat 
three years. also fluctuates. 

The prices the producer has to The rise and fall of prices results 
pay for feed, labor and other items § from an economic law that oper- 
during this period, together with ates in every business. It is the 
weather conditions, determine Packer's task to turn live stock 
what it costs to produce the steer, _ into dressed meat and by-prod- 

ucts, and distribute them to the 

But the price the producer re- consumer under control of this law. 
ceives for the steer depends on mF 
conditions existing at the time it : a ssagheans qenerans ond compe- 
\ pnet-00- enone tition establish the prices the pro- 

ducer gets for his cattle. When 

If the supply of cattle coming on meat prices go up or down, so do 

the market at this time is greater cattle prices. 
pe is ages base eg for The packer can’t pay out more 
ressed meat, the prices of meat money for animals than he takes 
and live stock go down. in from the sale of meat and by- 

On the other hand, if the num- products. 
ber of cattle coming to market is Swift & Company will gladly 
less than enough to supply the co-operate in the carrying out of 
consumer demand for meat, the any national policy that will tend 
prices of meat and live stock to steady the prices of live stock 
go up. and meat. 

Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
: A nation-wide organization with more than 20,000 stockholders 
Ki 
po a anes 
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Have You a Farm 
to Rent? 


Do you want to manage 
a Farm? 
qd If you have a farm to rent or 


that you want fo sell, now is 'the 
time to advertise. 


q Farm Managers who wish to 
change positions for the coming 
year should let the public know it. 


q THE PROGRESSIVE FARM- 


Direc { to You—Factory Prices 


BURN KEROSENE—BIG SAVING—BETTER ENGINES 
Lowest factory terms on Engines— - 
2to30 H-P. Cash, Paymentsor No 44%% ye: 
Money Down—Write yourown aga 
order and save $15 to $200, 
as explained in my_ new _ book, 
“How to Judge Engines” 
—sent FREE, postpaid. 


WITTE 


Produce Power 
at Lowest Cost 


Built in the largest Exclusive [32 years | Stationary, Portable or Saw Rig. | 
Engine factory, selling direct.| success | Money back if not satisfied on ~ 

















you wish to advertise your farm 
or for a farm or if you wish a 
position. 














ER is the best medium to use if | 








I build nothing else—back bvery new 90-Day Engine Offer. Write 
engine I make with a good 5-Year Guar- | for new book to-day, and latest factory | 
antee as to quality, durability, fuel re-| prices.—ED. H.WITTE, Pres. x 

quirements and workmanship. You take WITTE ENGINE WORKS P L A N T A F A L L G A R D E N 


nochances. I guarantee safe delivery 
2356 Oakland Ave. = Maman city, Mo | A Study of Prof. Massey’s Garden 








~~ 








=—make prompt shipment, all sizes:] 2356 Empire Bldg. 
Book will assure its being a success. 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 


gressive Farmer.” Save your papers and get a binder, 
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N THE South Carolina primary last week no can- 

didate. for Commissioner of Agriculture got a 
majority of the votes. The two highest candidates, 
B. Harris and W. D. Garrison, both of Anderson 
County, will run in a second primary. 





ROPS over North Carolina are reported as fire, 

the only exceptions being that drouth has hurt 
cotton in central North Carolina, and storms have 
damaged some coast counties. Most of the land 
in western counties, visited by floods two years 
ago, have been brought back to fertility. 





pokte Carolina Sheep Breeders’ and Wool 
Growers’ Association will meet in Wilmington, 
next Thursday, September 12, with such authori- 
ties on the program as A. C. Bigelow, R. W. Scott, 
F. R. Marshall, R. S. Curtis, C. S. Ucker, and Zeno 
Moore. There ought to be a large attendance. 





HE gist of the War Department’s new order 

seems to be that every boy of eighteen qualified 
for entering may attend college or get vocational 
training if not prepared for college at Uncle Sam’s 
expense until called for military service. Our Pro- 
gressive Farmer boys interested and their parents 
should make haste to get particulars from schools 
of their choice. 





HE North Carolina Farmers’ State Convention 

of 1918 was the biggést ever held, and thé best. 
An air of earnestness was everywhere. The people 
wished to make the best use of every minute. And 
an air of determined patriotism was everywhere 
manifested. Perhaps no other utterance of the 
convention was so heartily cheered as Mrs. 
Mathis’s saying, “I have only one son. He is an 
officer in France. If I had ten sons, I would say to 
every one, Go.” 





TH tractor demonstration in Raleigh last week 
attracted a veritable host, Owing to the seri- 
ous drouth and the naturally heavy clay soil, con- 
ditions were very unfavorable, and the good work 
done was therefore all the more creditable. “Every- 
body’s asking about tractors,” was the common 
report from demonstration agents. The scarcity 
of labor, in fact, is making an unprecedented de- 
mand on all kinds of labor-saving machinery, im- 
plements and plows. 





NTEREST in livestock was again one of the out- 

standing marks of the North Carolina Farmers’ 
State Convention. Especially, it seems, are the 
folks making up their minds that stray dogs shall 
no longer keep North Carolina from realizing upon 
its destiny as a great sheep-growing state. Inter- 
est in cotton is steadily increasing; cheese fac- 
tories are the order of the day in the mountain 
sections; and folks everywhere are turning to hog- 
raising, since they have begun raising the feeds 
that are cheaper than corn for making pork. 





HE fall is the time to make or start pastures for 

next summer. Next spring is usually too late if 
much grazing is expected during the summer. 
Moreover, a pasture which is not grazed too closely 
during the remainder of this season may, with a 
fair rainfall, carry stock a month later than a close- 
ly grazed pasture. If a lespedeza pasture which has 
suffered from dry weather and close grazing now 
receives a liberal-rainfall and is not grazed until 
after frost it will be a splendid place for the stock 
in the late fall when other grazing has disappeared, 
for even frost killed lespedeza is pretty good feed. 
But any area seeded to lespedeza that with liberal 
rains will make even a small cutting of hay before 
frost should be saved for that purpose. There are 
probably many such areas in the central Southern 
states where lespedeza does its best. 





OUISIANA passed a state-wide tick eradication 
“4 law in 1917, and at the time it was under con- 
sideration planters, cattlemen and others through- 
out the state hastily sent to their various law- 


makers a flood of telégrattis urging them to sup- 
port the measure. This state-wide law did not 
become effective until the first of last April. Rec- 
ords show that during March 256,000 dippings were 
made under state and Federal supervision, while in 
April the figures leaped to 1,700,000 and increased 
to over 2,000,608 during each of the following two 
months. Louisiana demonstrated that a state can- 
not afford to wait on a few uninformed stockmen 
who are opposed to dipping cattle and who have 
failed to advise themselves of the benefits to be 
derived from complete eradication. The entire 
South is looking forward with confidence to an 
era of great prosperity in the cattle industry as the 
net gradually closes around the last cattle tick. 





HE North Carolina Farmers’ and Farm Women’s 

Conventions did themselves credit in the officers 
elected for the coming year. The officers of the 
men’s sections are: -R. W. Christian, President, 
Cumberland County; Vice-Presidents: T. F. Ca- 
hoon, Pasquotank; J. Z. Green, Union; M. C. Hen- 
dricks, Davie; Frank H. Brown, Jackson; F. T. 
Cherry, Edgecombe; W. F. Pate, Secretary, West 
Raleigh. The women’s section, which also had 
probably the best session in its history, elected 
Mrs. J. Coit Redfearn, of Anson County, President, 
and Mrs. Estelle T. Smith, of Wayne, Secretary. 
Cabarrus County won the cup for sending the most 
representatives to the convention, Union being 
next and Edgecombe third. The convention unani- 
mously adopted the resolutions as printed on page 
19 and adopted as further resolutions approving 
Governor Bickett’s plan for increasing teachers’ 
salaries. Much regret was expressed at the ab- 
sence of Commissioner of Agriculture Graham, 
owing to illness, and a message of sympathy was 
sent him. 


Oats, Sowed Properly, Probably the 
Best Fall Grain Crop in the South 


ONSIDERING soil and climatic conditions, 
oats are probably the best small grain crop 
for the South. There are varieties of fall oats 

that are resistant to rust to a considerable extent, 
although they are not “rust-proof” as the names 
of some of them would imply. Oats also have a 
wide range of adaptability to different types of soil. 
The climate is unfavorable to spring oats, but when 
the fall varieties are properly put in they with- 
stand the winter freezes and mature before much 
of the hot weather of summer. ad 








But in recent years oats have winter-killed so 
badly in the northern third of the cotton-growing 
area that many are discouraged and are decreasing 
their acreage to oats, or sowing the Turf oat or a 
spring variety. Perhaps, everywhere in the cotton- 
growing area the Red Rust-proof varieties, sowed 
in the fall, are superior to either the Turf oat or 
any spring variety, Winter-killing is due to sev- 
eral causes, among which are, too late planting, 
poor soils, lack of drainage, broadcast seeding and 
failure to cover or put in properly. 

It is quite possible to so adjust or arrange the 
cropping system that the required oat acreage can 
be put in at the right time in the fall. This, for the 
section which suffers most from winter-killing, is 
during September. 

More fertile and better drained soils should also 
Whenever oats suffer from 
is, whenever winter-killing 


be selected for oats. 
winter-freezing, that 
is a general or material obstacle to the growing of 
oats they should be put in by the open-furrow 
method. In some sections this method has wisely 
become quite general, especially since three-row 
drills have been put on the market for seeding be- 
tween the rows of crops like cotton. But in many 
sections oats are seriously damaged each year by 
winter-freezing, and still farmers persist in their 
refusal to use this method of seeding, which has 
proved its worth as a means of very largely pre- 
venting winter-killing. It is the best method of 
sowing oats in the northern third and probably in 
the northern half of the cotton growing area, even 
when the land has been prepared as for the ordi- 
nary seed drill, and for putting oats, or other grain, 
between the cotton rows it is the only practical 
implement, especially where winter-killing of oats 
takes place. 

The scarcity of feeds, especially from Alabama 
westward, makes it highly important that the oat 
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acreage seeded this fall be large, but it is of doubt 
ful wisdom to sow oats in the northern third of 
the cotton-growing area unless they are put in 
early with the open furrow drill. 





The Only Means of Solving the Farm 
Labor Problem 


ABOR problems always exist in war timés, 

When the able bodied young men, from 18 to 

45, who normally do most of the work, are 
drawn upon for further war service and college 
training it is bound to seriously affect the labor 
supply. 

The South through inheritance, established cus- 
tom and the nature of her crops, has always used 
more man labor in her agriculture than economy 
or efficiency required. We have had the labor, and 
we have been accustomed to using it by wasteful 
methods. It, therefore, becomes a serious matter 
for the South when its labor supply is materially 
disturbed. We not only have to get along with 
less labor, but we must change our cropping Sys- 
tems, in short, our entire methods of farming. 





There is no possible plan by which the amount 
of labor can be increased. The solution must 
come through doing the necessary work with less 
men. The conditions are almost certain to get 
worse instead of better, on Southern farms as a 
whole. 


It is always a serious matter when a people must 
largely and suddenly change their methods of 
farming, in times demanding increased production ;, 
but that is the problem confronting Southern 
farmers. If the change could have been forced 
gradually it would have been a blessing to the 
South, for we have used labor extravagantly or 
the change now 
forced upon us would have been profitable and in 
time would have become necessary for economic 
reasons, if for no others. 


uneconomically, and which is 


We still have labor enough in the South, and 
probably will continue to have for many years, to 
do more work and produce more than we have 
ever produced in the past. It is not too much to 
state that under a correct cropping system and 
with economical and efficient methods of employ- 
ing labor, all the work now done on Southern 
farms could be done with half or a third less la- 
bor. In fact, it is quite certain that those who ac- 
tually do the farm work of the South, must ac- + 
complish from a third to a half more if we are to 
meet the demands of the times. Not only must 
farm workers as a whole put in more days of la-_ 
bor out of the year, but more especially they must 
make their labor more effective. The question, 
then, is not how can we get more labor, but rather, 
how can we get along with less? How can we 
make that which we have more efficient or effec- 
tive? It must be done by such a cropping system as 
will lessen the peak loads of labor, or the extreme 
demand ‘for labor at times when most labor is now 
required, and increase the demand for labor at 
That is, a crop- 
ping system which will as nearly as possible give 
constant employment for the labor we have left on 
the farm. 


times when there is now least to do. 


This will come through— 


1. A more even division of the acreage devoted 
to different crops and the raising of more live- 
stock, and— 

2. By the use of more machinery which will in- 
crease and make more efficient the man labor 
available. This will be accomplished by larger and 
more efficient implements, by the use of larger 
and more horses and mules, which will work more 
days in the year. And under suitable conditions 
the use of tractors as farm power, 

These involve a reorganization of our agricul- 
ture, but the man who cannot read in the signs of 
the times the necessity for it is indeed blind, and 
we must devote the best efforts of our intelligence 
to the*solution of this large and difficult problem. 





Wilberforce defined the difference between a good and @ 
bad speaker thus: “The good speaker has something to say. 
The bad speaker has to say something.”—Woodrow Wilson. 
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THE WORLD WAR EXPLAINED 


By CLARENCE POE 








IlI-—-Germany’s Feverish Haste In War Preparations, 1911-14 








A Bit of First-hand Evidence 


O IT looked as if the Germany of 1914 were un- 

conquerable. For three years there had been 

a feverish haste in war preparations. The 
German army, with the nation at peace, had been 
increased from 515,000 to 866,000 men. 


In 1912, just two years before the war began, I 
was in Germany and visited there an acquaintance 
of mine. He was a young lawyer, but his govern- 
ment had called him from his work to help train 
the fast increasing German army. The town we 
were in was crowded with marching troops. Every- 
body of soldier age was drilling. And there was 
among the officers a most suspicious eagerness for 
war. A few months previously, Germany had had 
a dispute with France and England about Morocco, 
finally settled peacefully. What had been the atti- 
tude of my German friend—an excellent young man 
in every way except as Germany’s war-spirit had 
warped him? This had been his view at the time: 
“We are going to have war sooner or later. I 
rather wish it had come now.” To this effect he 
had written me, and his spirit was plainly that of 
the German army and much of the German press. 


From the time of the Moroccan dispute in 1911 
it must have been increasingly plain to close ob- 
servers in Germany that war was sure to come. 
This growing certainty showed itself in the letters 
I had froni this German soldier-lawyer during this 
time. Over and over again he wrote that affairs 
were critical. One time it was France: “Isn’t it 
shameful how the French try to swallow up Mo- 
rocco which we and others should like to swallow 
just as well?” 

And again he wrote that Germany was an over- 
crowded country. “For that reason,” he said, “our 
nation has arrived at an extremely interesting 
point.” The question -was, he said, whether they 
should be “frightened by the English cousin” from 
asserting their rights in Africa. Germany already 


-had some colonies in Africa, of course, and had had 


some trouble in quieting them, One German soldier 


pwho had been wounded in battle with South Afri- 


can Negroes had been my room-mate on a German 
ship. But Germany wished either more colonies, 
or a chance to cripple England, or both. 

oe 


War Almost Came in 1913 


N 1913 things were beginning to take final shape. 

The prospect now was that Austria would get 

into trouble with Serbia or some other Balkan 
state. Then Germany, being Austria’s sworn ally, 
would join Austria in starting the long-expected 
war. In May, 1913, I had this letter in somewhat 
imperfect English from my German correspondent: 
“We had an awful winter, as we never knew if we 
had not to go war.” Austria had been in dispute 
with “those little peoples of the Balkans,” he re- 
ported. “In case of war, Austria would have torn 
them to pieces. Now as the Austrians have not 
displayed the strength that is in their army, every- 
body looks down at them!” 

Germany was evidently disappointed that Austria 
had not started the struggle, and so shamed the 
Austrians for cowardice. During the next twelve 
months preparations for war went forward even 
more rapidly. Railways were completed in such a 
way as to make easier the sending of troops against 
Belgium and France. The early part of 1914 was a 
time of great army and naval demonstrations. 
From South Africa many German soldiers were 
called home. War materials were accumulated, 


forts improved, and the Kiel Canal made ready for 


utmost service in case of war. 





“These articles are copyrighted by the Thompson Publishing Company, 


Raleigh, ee - 
oe h, for later use in text-book form, with humerous maps and illus- 


Kiel Canal Ready, June, 1914 


Tw improvement of the Kiel or Kaiser 
Wilhelm Canal deserves especial attention. 
Look at the map and notice what a large pro- 
portion of German’s seacoast is on the Baltic Sea 
and what small proportion is on the Atlantic Ocean. 

Up until 1895, Germany had no way to get 
ships from her Baltic ports to her Atlantic ports, 
or from Atlantic to Baltic, without having them 
go through foreign waters. That is to say, they 
had to sail north through the straits between Den- 
mark and Sweden. In war time this meant that 
they must take the risk of meeting enemy war- 
ships there. In 1895, however, the present Kaiser 
completed a great 6l-mile canal, running from Kiel 
on the Baltic coast clean through to the Atlantic 
Ocean, all on his territory. And in June, 1914, just 
60 days before the present war began he finished 
his six-year task of enlarging the canal, making it 
for the first time big enough to send his biggest 
warship quickly from one coast to the other. 

This was the last single thing needed to put Ger- 
many’s great war machine in readiness for striking. 


& 


Ambassador Gerard’s Testimony 
Ms GERARD, who represented the United 


States in Berlin, saw what was going on. He 

saw on one hand the eagerness of the army 
leaders for war, and on the other hand a growing 
sentiment among the people against war and 
against Kaiser-rule. He believes, therefore, that 
the German government was anxious to hurry into 
war before too much feeling developed in favor of 
peace and of rule by the people. 

Here is one very important fact reported by Mr. 
Gerard. As America’s representative in Berlin, he 
presented a plan for trying to settle by arbitration 
any further differences between us and Germany. 
By arbitration is meant the settlement of disputes 
by having each side leave the matter to a commit- 
tee or court of fair-minded men. 

We had proposed to Great Britain and France 
such a plan for settling disputes without war and 
they had at once agreed. But the German govern- 
ment flatly refused. 

Germany probably did not wish to agree to arbi- 
trate disputes even with us. But the answer given 
Mr. Gerard was in about these words: “No, if we 
agree to arbitrate our troubles with America, we 
should have to agree to arbitrate our troubles with 
England and France. And that we are not going 
to do. We have the advantage of them in case of 
war, we can strike more quickly and powerfully 
than they can, and we are not going to throw away 


that advantage!” 
7 


Conditions in Germany, France and 
England Before the War 


EARLY every traveler in Germany in the 
N months just before the war saw the same 

sort of thing Isaw. I know a zood and gifted 
Southern educator, born in Germany, who made a 
visit there about that time and came home saying: 
“T never wish to see Germany again. It is not the 
land I knew and loved as a boy. The war-lords 
and war-spirit have ruined it. The rulers are sure 
to have war soon.” In the same fashion speaks 
Mr. Otto H. Kahn, of New York, one of America’s 
most distinguished bankers, born in Germany fifty 





QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY THIS 
CHAPTER 


OW much was the German army enlarged in the 

three years just before the war began in 1914? 

What trouble in 1913 almost carried Austria- 
Hungary into war and Germany wit! her? 

What was Germany’s attitude toward Aaostria for 
refusing to tight at that (ime? 

Describe the Kiel Cana? When was it made ready 
to accommodate Germany’: Greatest warships? 

For whcr* reason, 2mong others, does Ambassador 
Gerard think that the German government hastened 
war? 

Did Germany reject a plan whereby she and the 
United States would settle future disputes by arbitra- 
tion. 

What reason did Germany give for her action? 

Was there feeling against Germany in Wngland and 
France at this time? Did this ¢- cling lead the English 
and French to wish war? Did they even expect Ger- 
many to make war against them? 

What unexpected opportunity fer quickly starting 
war now came to Germany through her ally, Austria? 
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years ago. “From each successive visit to Germany 
for more than twenty-five years,” he says, “I came 
away more appalled by the sinister transmutation 
Prussianism had wrought amongst the people, and 
by the portentous menace I recognized in it for 
the entire world.” 

To be fair, we must say, of course, that there was 
in France and England before the war began some 
sentiment against Germany. In 1911 I heard a 
member of the British Parliament greeted with 
groans of disapproval when he spoke of some Ger- 
man policy. In Paris the French people still kept 
draped in mourning the statue there representing 
the city of Strasburg. This was because Strasburg 
was in Alsace-Lorraine, the territory Germany had 
taken from France in 1870, 

But nowhere on my visits to England and France, 
1908, 1911, 1912, and nowhere in my correspondence 
with friends there, did I find evidence of a desire 
for war with Germany. 


& 
England and France Did Not Expect War 
Tes astonishing fact is that England and 


France were not more suspicious of Ger- 

many’s war preparations during these years 
and did not better prepare to defend themselves 
against Germany’s coming thunderbolt. A French 
officer, Capt. Andre Tardieu, has stated the case 
very clearly. He says that if any Germans should 
ever dare claim that their opponents willed the 
war, it is answer enough to point to the conditions 
in August, 1914: “Russia without any rifles, France 
without heavy artillery, and Great Britain’s army 
of only six divisions.” Only Germany was ready 
for war—and eager for it! 

Then came the great opportunity. An Austrian 
archduke was assassinated in a newly swallowed 
part of Austria-Hungary. The individual who com- 
mitted the murder seemed to have had an under- 
standing with some individuals in Serbia. Conse- 
quently, Austria decided to try to hold the govern- 
ment of Serbia responsible. In other words, 
Austria, spurred on by Germany, now decided to 
“display the strength that was in her army” and 
tear to pieces the “little peoples of the Balkans.” 
The conclusion of Prof, Samuel B. Harding seems 
to be that of nearly all fair-minded investigators: 
“Austria and Germany wanted war with Serbia, 
and their chief fear was lest something might, 
against their will, force them to a peaceful settle- | 
ment. Hence the haste and secrecy which attended 
their measures.” 

In next week’s paper we shall see just how the 
quarrel started which was destined to threw the 
whole world into war. 





WE REJOICE with our tobacco farmers over the 
fine prices they are getting for this year’s crop 
and with the cotton farmers over the good out- 
look for cotton prices. We earnestly urge every 
grower of either product to resolve now to save 
every dollar possible to put in better equipment 
for farm and home and then bank every cent not 
so needed. The Cotton and Cotton Oil News says 
the wisest remark it has heard about the war is 
Mr. James H.:Pou’s remark quoted sometime ago 
in The Progressive Farmer: “Dollars are worth 
only 40 cents now. Salt down now therefore every 
one of these 40-cent dollars you can, for they will 
be worth 100 cents again after the war is over.” 
The Government is asking everybody to buy only 
what is needed for health and efficiency. Effi- 
ciency on the farm requires labor-saving tools and 
machinery for both the farmer and farmer’s wife, 
together with education for young and old 
through schools, books, and papers; good seeds; 
plenty of fertilizer and plenty of livestock. Good 
health calls for plenty of nourishing food and ade- 
quate medical attention. After providing these 
things, let’s put every other dollar possible in 
Liberty Bonds and War Savings Stamps. 


A Thought for the Week 


i 3 HE conscientious thrifty man today will con- 








serve food as requested by the food adminis- 

tration; he will conserve fuel as requested by 
the fuel administration, and he will conserve to the 
best of his ability the labor and materials which 
the government needs by not using his money for 
purchasing any of the non-essentials and thereby 
using up materials and labor needed by the govera- 
ment. He will, by purchasing government securi- 
ties, intrust the spending of his money to the gov- 
ernment in order to speed up the war and to secure 
the peace of overwhelming victory. Let all of us 
join in this movement. The success of the war- 
savings campaign means an immense addition to 
our war strength. It also means the first step in 
economic preparedness for what is to come after 
the war. We must never return to our haphazard 
spendthrift ways. Thrift should be made a national 
habit as part of our social and industrial readjust- 
ment.—Theodore Roosevelt, in Kansas City Star. 














In Our 
Ford, now!" = 


ERE I have ridden 20 miles in the 

rear seat and I am not tired one 
. bit! Did you ever see anything as smooth as 
that car rode? hat garage friend of yours 
was correct when he said those H. & D. 
Shock Absorbers would make it ride “like a 
young Packard.” If you are a Ford owner— 


Write us—lIet us tell you how 
we will give you a set of 

















SiivuCK ABSORBERS 


—SINGLE OR TWIN ARM-< 
On Ten anew Trial 





See for peusesit on, 9 own car—how these 
markabie shoc! Rabenstnes: will ete ve the car the emooth, 
ear. They break 


velvety glide of a long wheel- 
the pe e@ jounce and jolt of rough roads. 
They eliminate the jiggle and jar; make steering easy. 
They save the motor from Bhocks of road bumps, 
increase the life of a Ford as well as its comfortable 


riding qualities. 

Write Immediately— 
and get full de- 
tails of our Ten 
Days’ Trial Offer. 
Simply send your 
name and 
on the coupon— 
or a post card, 


The H. & D. 


Co., Inc. 
600 Marion St. 
Goodland, 











THE H. & D. CO.,Inc., 600 Marios St., Goodland, Ind, 


Tell me how I can get a set of H. & D. Shock Absorbers fos 











my car on 10 days’ Tri-i, 

S&. or R. R. No. eeccescceet***ececcese 

City. ncvsseseee State...eeeess 

Mame of your Dealer........-++.+000++ wetedd coccccccccccooesn 
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is. a real joy now" 





And what lovely things she 
bakes in the big oven that heats 
so quickly, thoroughly and even- 
ly—an oven that is so tight ash- 
es cannot sift in, or heat leak 
out, an oven equipped with a re- 


liable thermometer. The oven 
of the Range Eternal is just one of the reasons 
for the popularity of this range, which has a 
. hot blast fire box that saves fuel, 16-gallon 
copper reservoir and eternametal flue linings 
which positively will not rust out. 

the Range Eternal at your 
Write for free Thrift 
Cc containing hundreds 
of delicious war-time recipes. 


THE ENGMAN-MATTHEWS RANGE CO, 


TWO GENERATIONS OF 
MALLEABLE RANGE BUILDERS 


603 Emerick St., SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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“—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM— 
Has 75 varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls, Chickens, Geese, Ducks, 
Guineas and Turkeys. Also pedigreed 
Airedale Pups for sale. Send 3c stamp 
for catalog. = this paper when 
priting. Addres 

J. R. SCI ROLE, 





WAVELAND, IND. 
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A LITTLE PRAYER 


Where'’er thou be, 
On land or sea, 
Or in the air, 
This fittle prayer 
I pray for thee: 
God keep thee ever, 
Day and night,— 
Face to the light,— 
Thine armor bright,— 
Thy ‘scutcheon white,— 
That no despite 
Thine honor smite. 
With infinite 
Sweet oversight, 
God keep thee ever, 
Heart’s delight. 
And guard thee whole, 
Sweet body, soul, 
And spirit high; 
That, live or die, 
Thou glorify 
His Majesty; 
And ever be, 
Within His sight, 
His true and upright, 
Sweet and stainless 
Pure and sinless 
Perfect Knight. 

—By John Oxenham. 











DRIED FRUITS AND VEGE- 
TABLES 


We Do Not Urge This Method to Sup- 
plant Canning but Rather to Supple- 
ment It 





OME of our readers cannot see why 

we have been urging the canning of 
fruits and vegetables for years and 
now change and recommend brining 
and drying. 


To discourage canning is not our 
purpose at all for we still advise and 
urge our Progressive Farmer family 
to keep every fruit jar full. But there 
are not jars to go around sometimes 
nor is it always desirable to use them, 


Suppose you had a row of carrots 
and another of beets in the garden, and 
you wanted that ground for winter 
lettuce. Would you throw away the 
carrots and beets if you had no jars 
free for them and no good root cellar 
in which to keep them? Would you 


practically waste the seed, garden 
space and effort, by giving them to 
the pigs? No, indeed, you would 


brine, or better still, dry them. 


Dehydrating is the term now used 
instead of drying as it means taking 
the moisture out quickly, usually by 
artificial methods instead of the old 
slow sun process. 


Advantages of hydrated fruits and 
vegetables are :— 

They require little space for storage. 

They utilize inexpensive containers 
such as paper bags, tin cans, paraffin- 
ed boxes, etc. 

They are light and do not break; 
therefore are easily shipped. 

They need little packing to ship as 
compared with canned fruit, so re- 
quire little effort or expense. 

They are less affected by frost and 
heat than fresh or canned products. 

The nourishing qualities of dried 
vegetables are questioned by one 
reader but there is little ground for 
this. It is true that some of the vita- 
mines so essential to growth and com- 
plete nutrition are destroyed by dry- 
ing, but these can be made up by the 
use of butter, eggs, milk, corn, wheat, 
fish and meat. 

Selection.—Fruits should be fresh 
and vegetables young and _ tender. 
They should be well washed. Salted 
water helps to remove insects. 
Slicing. —Vegetables should be from 
an eighth to a quarter of an inch in 
thickness. The knife will destroy 
color and flavor if discolored. Flies 
must be kept away from drying food. 
Blanching removes objectionable 
odors, sets the’ protein, cleanses the 
food and softens and loosens the fiber 
thus allowing quicker and morg uni- 
form evaporation. This is done by 





placing the vegetables in a cheese- 


cloth bag or a wire basket and plung- 
ing all in boiling water. 

The cold dip hardens the pulp and 
sets the coloring matter. This means 
in- 


to follow the blanching by an 
stant’s plunge in cold water. The sur- 
face moisture can be removed by 


placing the fruit between towels. 

Drying.—This may be done in the 
open sun under glass with ventilation, 
over the cookstove, in an even oven 
with the door open, or in a regular 
dehydrator such as is sometimes used 
by several families codperating. 

The frames for drying food are 
made of galvanized wire on which 
clean cheescloth is laid. The wire 
netting is stretched on a frame. 


Vegetables and fruits are put on it in 
a single layer and subjected to an in- 
creasing temperature. They should 
be dried until they are leathery but 
not crackly. 

Conditioning.—This means subject- 
ing the dried product to about five 
minutes heat of 160 degrees Fahren- 
heit, to kill eggs of insects. With this 
goes pouring the dried vegetables or 
fruit from one box to another three 
days in succession to prevent possible 
molding. 

TIME TABLE FOR BLANCHING AND DRYING 











oo D2 
- 3&8 52 
& Ba eS 
Po 
Vegetables— 3. 3 « $5 
58 BE Ba 
Cis <a eH & 
| _ utes Hours Degrees 
AGDAPASUS ..occcccces | 5to19d to 8 110 to 140 
Beets, sliced ......+5. } Till ay 2% to3 110 to 150 
cracks | 
Cabbage, shredded ... 1 3 110 to 145 
Carrots, sliced ....... 6 2% to3 110 to 150 
Caulifiower, broken ... 6 3 to3%/ 110 to145 
Celery .ccccccsccccece | 3 3 to4 110 to 140 
Green string beans, 

ONADS soccccccccecs 6to10|2 to8 110 to 145 
Lima beans (young)..}| 5to10]3 to 3%} 110 to 140 
Okra, whole or cut .. 3 2 to3 110 to 140 
Onions, sliced ....... 5 2% to3 110 to 140 
Parsnips, sliced ..... 6 2%Ww3 110 to 150 
Peppers, seed removed|.......++]eeeeeeeees 110 to 140 
Pumpkin, cut ....... 3 3 to4 110 to 140 
Spinach, parsley and 

other herbs ........Jesecseeee 3 110 to 145 
Haquash ..ccccccsccccs 3 3 tod 110 to 140 
BONE ccevecvesecesses 6 8 to 3%} 110 tol45 
“4 corn, cut from 

ayetuasedawceee 5to10|3 tod 110 to 145 
Tomatoes sliced ...... To pocetes covccccess 110 to 145 
skin 

Fruits— | 
Apples, sliced ....... 4 wé6 110 to 150 
eee 4 tod 110 to 140 
Cherries, pitted ...... 2 to4 110 to 150 
Peaches, halved 4 to6 110 to 150 
ee eae 4 to6 110 to 150 
Plums, stoned ....... 4 twé6 110 to 150 
Quinces, sliced 4 to6 110 to 150 




















. Boys and Housework 


‘T AM especially interested in all that 
has been said about the care and 
training of children, and the cooking 
lessons. I believe in teaching the 
children to do all kinds of work about 
the house—the boys as well as the 
girls. I think if less were said about 
boy’s work and girl’s work it would 
be better for both. I am teaching my 
boy to cook, clean house, churn, wash, 
iron, and to do other things. I let 
him make a cake for Christmas by 
himself, and my! how proud he was 
of it. He thinks it is fine to learn 
something new. I am teaching the 
little girls as soon as they get old 
enough. Of course, I could do the 
work faster sometimes by myself, and 
I often have to do things over, but the 
little fellows are better for knowing 
these things and I would not miss the 
joy of teaching them.” Se a 





Editorial Comment:—Indeed you 
are right about teaching boys to be 
generally useful. It hurts no one to 
know how to do anything well. He 
need not necessarily do that work 
continuously, but if it is to be done it 
is better that he know how to do it 
well, 

One day a friend out in the country 
was ill and a neighbor thought she 
would brighten up her house for her. 
She called on the young son to help 
her wash the dishes. He did it 'reluct- 
antly. When it came to his helping 
prepare dinner he said: “I don’t mind 
helping you, Mrs. Smith, getting in 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


wood and things like that, but this is 


woman’s work.” 





father were sick and 


“If your you 
were not here you would expect 
your sister to feed the _ horses, 


wouldn’t you?” 

“Why, yes!” 

“Why?” 

“Because someone has to do it.” 

“Doesn’t someone have to do this 
work?” 

“Yes, but this is different.” 

“No, it is not different. You just 
think it is. Besides, suppose you ever 
want to go fishing or camping, you 
will have use of this information. If 
you became a Boy Scout you would 
learn how to cook; should you be- 
come-a civil engineer when you grow 
up, you will find a knowledge of cook- 
ing very useful.” 

“But do you really think it is boy’s 
work?” he questioned. 

“Yes, I think I do,” she answered. 
“The men cooks who are chefs in the 
big hotels sometimes get larger salar- 
ies than do govéfnors and college 
presidents.” 

“U-m-m,” he protested, “they'll be 
wanting me to sew on my own but- 
tons next.” 


“Suppose they do. Would you not 
be glad to do it if your mother were 
sick or worried with work? Besides, 
tailors and some of the finest dress- 
makers the world over are men.” 


“But I need my time for my own 
work.” 

“Of course you do, and so does your 
sister need her time for hers, but 
when there is need of it she is going 
to milk the cow and hoe in the gar- 
den, and perhaps pick cotton to help 
you, although it is “man’s work.” 

He did the work and has done it 
many a time since. His reward is 
that there is a bond of sympathy and 
love between him and ‘his frai] little 
mother that would never have bee: 
otherwise; also he has doubtless add- 
ed to the number of her days by sp2r- 
ing her strength. 

I repeated this conversation to a 
friend and she said: 

“My son Sam was the most fault- 
finding child I ever had about his 
food. They gave the boys a course in 
“camping cookery” at school and one 
day when I complained of the bread I 
was astonished to hear him say: 
‘Now, mother, you know it’s mighty 
hard to make good bread, you ought 


to be patient with the cook.’ His 
fussiness was cured.” 
“I related the incident to a bank 


president. He laughed and said, “My 
sister gave me a work table she made 
herself one Christmas, and I cooked 
the Christmas dinner and washed the 
dishes, too. When my wife and I get 
tired it is our custom to go off in the 
automobile somewhere and I do the 
cooking while she lays the cloth. My 


“knowledge of house work has helped 


me many a time and never hurt me. 
In fact, I’d like to be as good a house- 
keeper as are the sailors cn Uncle 
Sam’s ships.” 


If women knew more of men’s du- 
ties and men more of women’s I won- 
der if each might not grow in syimpa- 
thy and understanding? 





Thrift That Means More Bandages 
for the Red Cross 


PENNY saved is a penny made,” 

is an old, old saying, but we 
find it a good motto ‘in our Red 
Cross sewing room. Frequently when 
a bolt of cloth has been cut up, there 
is an end left over which is too small 
for any of the various bandages. 
Many of these “left overs” however 
are large enough to be made into wee 
garments, so they are rolled in bun- 
dles and sold to mothers with little 
children. 

The long narrow scraps of cloth 
are carefully saved, as they are splen- 
did for tying up tomato plants. We 
sell them, at thirty cents a pound, to 
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people with big gardens and truck 
patches. 

Even the empty spools are utiliz- 
ed, a dozen strung on a bright string 
sell for a menny. The children buy 
them to play with. 

Our little economies may sound 
very picayunish but in a few months 
they have meant fifty extra bandages 
from our little work room for the 
boys “over there.” 

MRS. T. E. LIDE, Jr. 

Minter, Ala. 


My Baby Pen 

HAVE three little boys and I have 

kept them each, at different times, 
in the baby pen. 

The pen is large enough for the 
baby to crawl in and then to walk in. 
It is made of ceiling with four posts. 
One must be sure not to have the 
cracks large enough for baby to put 
his head in. The first pen we had we 
made that mistake and baby stuck his 
head through the very first thing. 

The pen is light so I can move it 
from room to room and out on the 
porch or in the yard. MOTHER. 


A Woman and Her Feet 


FARM woman is as efficient as her 

feet will permit. Half the weari- 
less, backache and frazzled nerves 
come from aching feet—particularly 
is this true of the stout woman. 

Take care of the feet. If they are 
tender, let not a night go by without 
bathing them in hot water, plunging 
them in cool water for a minute, wip- 
ing thoroughly dry, rubbing with 
sweet oil and dusting with talcum. 
Sometime in the afternoon take off 
the shoes and stockings, rub, massage 
and pinch the feet, put on fresh shoes 
and stockings and see how much bet- 
ter you feel. 

Get suitable shoes; have more than 
c .e pair of them; do not say you can- 
not afford to, because you cannot af- 
ford not to, both because of your 
health and that they will last much 
longer. Have low heeled shoes and 
let no one convince you that they are 
not best until you yourself have tried 
them. Get them snug but not tight, 
and haye them too long for the foot. 

Keep shoes in repair. A small cob- 
bler’s outfit should be on every farm. 
Almost any woman can take nails out 
of heels or patch the sole if she lras 
the tools with which to do it. She 
needs a shoemaker’s iron last, an awl, 
leather knife, shoemaker’s hammer 
and assorted nails. No woman ever 
did her best with run-down heels, yet 
it is one of the things that nine wo- 
men out of ten neglect. As one of 
Dorothy Dix’s characters says, “The 
only thing I objects to in an automo- 
bile is that I cannot sit on the fence 
and see myself ride by,” so one might 
say that the only reason some people 
let their heels remain runover.is be- 
cause they cannot walk behind them- 
selves, 

Have a foot comfort box; in-it. put 
the mild white soap used in bathing 
the feet, a bottle of oil, talcum, ad- 
hesive tape, inch and a half width, 
for tender blistery heels, scissors and 
always some extra stockings: perhaps 
a corn plaster. 

Talking about stockings, change 
them every day or even twice a day if 
the feet hurt. It is little trouble to 
wash and hang them up to dry. Avoid 
Soap unless you rinse it well out. 
There may be differences of opinion 
about whether the stockings should 
be lisle, black or white, but none as to 
whether they should be seamless or 
not. 


Take care of the feet and they will 
carry you over. 











THE SOURCE OF MILK 


“Mamma, where do the cows get their 
milk?" asked little Willie, looking up from 
the foaming pan of milk which he had been 
intently regarding. 

“Where do you get your tears?” was the 
answer, 

After a thoughtful silence he asked, *“*Mam. 
™ma, do cows have to be spanked ?’’—Ex- 
change, 





Answers to Correspondents 


I USED to be fair skinned but within the 
last year my complexion has become ter- 
rible. I am healthy and only twenty-two. 
Will it clear itself?” 

Yes it will, I think, if you help it. But 
it will require real patience and perserver- 
ance. These three things I ask you to do 
and then let me know the result six months 
from now. 

First, avoid fried and other greasy food 
With the exception of good butter; eat as 
rouch fruit and fresh vegetables as you need 
but meat not more than once a day. Avoid 
bread, rice and other cereals that are not 
thoroughly cooked. 

Second; Take an allover hot bath-every 
day *and follow it with a cold sponge bath. 
A big soft bath towel makes an excellent 
Cloth for the spo®ge bath because it hglids 
s0 much water. Before wiping dry slap the 
body with the wet cold towel to stimulate 
circulation. Avoid the common use of soap 


on the face; give it a thorough cleaning with 
celd cream frequently. 
Third; drink water and then more water 


and then still some. As soon as you get up 
in the morning drink a glass or two of clear 
cold water, at breakfast drink some hot 
water and then every hour during the day 
drink water. Water drinking becomes a 
habit and a good one. Drinking water reg- 
ularly and copiously flushes the system, 
keeps the bowels in excellent condition; as a 
result the poisons of the body are eliminated, 
and the complexion becomes clear, the 
cheeks pink, the eye bright and the smile 
more ready. Water and sleep are Nature's 
restorers—do not forget that. 
x * * 
“Can fruit be sun preserved with honey?” 
Yes, indeed, and it is delicious too. Do it 
behind glass and then put in air-tight jars 
or it will absorb moisture and begin to work. 
*x* * * 
“Where can I get dill, and what it it?” 
Dill ig a little weed or herb, that is used 
very much more in Europe than in this coun- 
try. The seed may be obtained from any 
seed house. You may use the whole plant 
for flavoring or only the tiny seeds. 
x* * * 


“IT have a light waist, of silk and lace 
combination, that I cannot wash with water. 
Please tell me how I can clean it,” 

Buy a ten-cent cake of magnesia and rub 
the spots well with this. It will absorb the 
grease, Brush it out later. It is also good 
to rub on neck bands and yokes when laying 
a garment away. To wash the silk waist 
buy enough gasoline to wash the whole gar- 
ment in, and perhaps to rinse it. Hang out 
in the air that the gasoline may be evapora- 
ted. Be very, very careful that there be no 
heat or fire near while using the gasoline, 

* * * 


“My floors are covered with crex rugs. 
Though they give perfect satisfaction ag to 
wearing qualities, I find that they are fad- 
ing. ‘Please let me know anything that [ 
may do to improve the looks of my rugs,” 

Buy a tube of artist’s oil paint of the color 
you wish. Aljdd to it a gallon of gasoline and 
stir well. Dip a broom in the gasoline and 
paint the carpet well with it. Be very care- 
ful that there is no fire anywhere in the 
house until all the fumes are gone or your 
house will most certainly burn down, It 
might be better to draw the carpet out of 
doors and paint it on the lawn. 

$s @ 


“You say that there is no such thing as a 
cress baby and I am going to disagree with 
you. My baby is plain cross."”” You may be 
right but I am still unconvinced. A nurse 
in one of the biggest infant asylums in the 
country has told me that in the thousands 
that pass through her hands each year that 
she has never found one. Some, she says, 
appear cross because of hunger, thirst, im- 
proper feeding, overeating, uncomfortable 
clothing and the pernicious habit of having 
been given tastes of table food; then there 
are others that are sick while others are 
spoiled by too much holding or too little 
fresh air, but give her and her doctors and 
nurses six months with a baby and it will 
sleep and coo all day long, 

If baby is persistently cross and you do 
not know why, sugspose you see a baby 
specialist, 

* * * 


To save ice let me suggest that you cover 
the whole icebox with a dozen thicknesses of 
newspaper tacked into place, then with tar- 
paper and then with white oilcloth. It will 
almest double the life of the ice, other things 
being equal. 

* *k * 


Mrs. will be interested in the fol- 
lowing: 

All children are naughty at times and it 
is so hard to know how to deal justly with 
them. One day when I was very busy my 
little girl came from playing in the gar- 
den. I suppose she was tired and hungry, 
but she did not herself know what was the 
matter. She began to try a new kind of 
naughtiness, lying down on the floor, kicking 
and screaming and saying naughty things at 
me. I was amazed, and quite puzzled as to 
how to treat such a proceeding. At first I ig- 
nored her, but she kept it up. I asked a few 
questions in a kindly way but that seemed 
to fan the flame. I was busy, in a hurry, 
warm and tired and began to get very an- 
ery. Nevertheless I realized that if I could 
not control my temper, I could not expect a 
five-year-old child to do so, So I pondered 
over what to do, Finally I went and picked 
her up and carried her to a chair where we 
both sat, or flopped down, as it was no easy 
task carrying a kicking, crying mass of hu- 
manity. I never said a word, but rocked her 
quietly. After a little while she stopped and 
I began to sing softly, She almost went to 
sleep. Then I knew she was simply over- 
tired and I was so thankful that I had not 
indulged my own temper in any way. After 
a short time we had lunch and then she 
went to bed for her afternoon nap. She slept 


St. L. 


_ hours, repairing the wasted energy and her 


nerves in blessed sleep, She has never tried 
that trick again. 

I find a word of praise goes so much. fur- 
ther than blame, and the bright eyes give 
back such a grateful look. 

MRS, ISABELLE 'WALLACB, 
Department of Education. 
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Yestclox 


~ the trade-mark on the dials of good alarm .clocks 





Time and the War 


Food and bullets and dollars are vital fac- 
tors in winning the war.’ 

But time is even greater than these. 

All the food, all the bullets and all the 
soldiers in the world are valuable only as they 
get to the right place at the right time.° 

The clock will be the final judge. 

Time is the only thing everyone can give; 
rich and poor alike. 

A good clock is a conscientious time-saver. 
It will help you shoulder the added respon- 
sibilities that come in time of war. 

It will help you get more things done by 
doing each thing on time. 

Is your clock guarding your hours as it 
should? Have you weeded out each slacker- 
minute from your day? 

This is your war; and your time will help 
win it. . 


Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 


Big Ben — Baby Ben — Pocket Ben 
Le Salle, lil. U.S. A. 





Factories at Peru. Ill. 











Plenty of Water for the Home: 


See njoys the same comfort afforded to your 
Chat your family oer ok pure fresh water ot hil tines, 
in your 

and have plenty of water with one of 


B 
You can easily install a water sy: 
barns 
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Our Army is in Action! 


They are showing the Hun what real fighting men are. Of course we 
are proud of them and rejoice every day as we read of the way they 


are pounding the Germans back. 


If you don’t take a daily paper, you now need a near daily—an every- 


other-day newspaper—and you can have one at a bargain. 


The Atlanta Tri-Weekly Constitution, published every Tuesday, 


Thursday and Saturday will keep you posted on the War News. 


HERE IS A BARGAIN OFFER 


The Progressive Farmer, 1 Year 
Tri- Weekly Constitution, 1 Year 


year’s credit in advance of your present expiration date. 


Order today and don’t miss any more of the exciting news from 
Our Boys “Over There.” 


BOTH FOR 
$1.50 


Do not hesitate to accept this offer, even if your Progressive Farmer 
subscription is paid some months in advance: We will give you a full 





The Progressive Farmer:—Enclosed find $1.50 for which send 
me for one year each The Progressive Farmer and the Tri-Weekly 
Constitution. 
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stalk, etc., for stock feed. 


Over 5000 Williams Grinders in Daily Use 


Every state in the Union is represented in the big 
family of satisfied users. Simple and easy to 


operate—costs little to run. 


A WILLIAMS 


PLANTATION 
FEED GRINDER 


DOUBLES YOUR 


FARM 


PROFITS 


This new and improved model works better, faster 
and more economically than any other Feed 
Grinder on the market. Thousands in use through- 
out the country. Now, with labor scarce and high 
—let the “Williams” grind your grain, cut peavine 
hay, alfalfa hay, velvet beans and vines, kaffir corn 


Can be utilized in 


many ways on the farm. Write today for illus- 
trated Bulletin No. 99-PF containing full details of 


this wonderful Grinder. 


is to YOUR needs. 


The Williams Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Company - 





905 Fourth Avenue 
RICHMOND, VA. 








See how well adapted it 

















the right shape. 





perfectly balanced that following it is a pleasure. 


The Avery is long-lived and does 
fine work *‘to the end of the chap- 
ter’ because the“ Lock that Locks” 

revents the plow bottom from losing 
fs correct pitch, no matter how 
hard the plowing. Duplicate shares 


and moldboas 


It turns a beau- 
tiful furrow be- 
cause the mold- 
board is of just 
Tt has exceptional scouring qualities because 
mouldboard is made of 30 per cent STEEL, 70 per cent best 


charcoal iron—notan ounce of scrap iron init. The plow is so 


= What Will -You Expect 
From Your New Plow? 


= When you buy a new plow, you will expect it to , 
do a first class job of plowing, with the utmost comfort 
possible to you and your team, and that it will keep 
on doing this, not for one year or two; but for many 
years. Your expectations will be realized if you buy the 
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ds fit perfectly because every one is tested by gauge. 


Examine “The Chilled Plow of Today” at your 


dealer’s, or write us for circular that tells all about it. 


B. F. Avery & Sons (Founded 1325) Louisville, Ky. 


INCORPORATED 





LICK IT 
fo wonses.cormus sneer: 


‘AINS COPPERAS FOR WORMS,‘ SULPHUR FOK THE BLOOD, SALTPETER POR THE KID’ 


CONT. 
ANEYS, NUX 


VOMICA, A TONIC 
~ NO DOSING. 


AND PURE DAIRY SALT. 
R FOR BLACKMAN’S OR 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY Chatianoc 


USED BY VI 


ETERINARIANS 12 YEARS 
WRITE 


§o, Tenn. 
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GET GREATEST VALUE FROM 
PEANUT CROP 


Save Maximum Amount of Food by 
Harvesting When the Crop Is Ma- 
ture, and Stacking the Vines Care- 
fully 


T? GET the maximum amount of 


food value from the peanut crop— 
to save a valuable source of food 
supply—the peanuts should not be 
harvested too early in the season, and 
they should be carefully cured and 
stacked to prevent injury. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars are lost an- 
nually as a result of poor methods of 
stacking and handling peanuts, ac- 
cording to a publication of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
Circular 81 of the Office of the Secre- 
tary. Attention to a few simple rules, 
the publication adds, will reduce this 
loss materially and result in saving 
valuable food. 





Harvesting peanuts before they are 
mature, as is often the case among in- 
experienced growers, is responsible 
for considerable loss in the yield of 
marketable peanuts. A few of the 
peanuts are very likely to mature and 
sprout during rainy weather before 
the crop is ready to be dug. The vines 
assume a yellowish appearance when 
the crop is mature, which is usually, 
but not always, a good indication as 
to the proper time for harvesting. 
This, together with the turning 
brown and falling off of the lower 
leaves, and the plump appearance of 
the pods should be the guide in de- 
termining the maturity of the crop. 


After the crop has been dug the 
vines should be stacked before the 
leaves become dry and have fallen 
off, and special care should be given 
to prevent the peanuts from mold- 
ing. The stacks should be small and 
placed around poles provided with 
two cross pieces nailed to the pole 10 
to 12 inches from the ground to sup- 
port the vines. After curing in stacks 
for a few weeks peanuts can be hauf- 
ed to the barn and stored without 
danger of foss. 


Some growers who find it difficult 
to obtain poles rake the peanuts into 
windrows with a hay rake and then 
stack them like hay. This method 
requires a longer time for proper 
curing and is successful only when 
small stacks are made and the pea- 
nuts are quite dry before being stack- 
ed. If the peanuts become wet they 
are seriously damaged for commer- 
cial purposes, as the pods will become 
discolored, 





What a Mecklenburg Breeders’ 


Association Is Doing 


HE Mecklenburg County, N. C., Co- 

Operative Jersey Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, which was formed last spring 
with four breeding blocks headed by 
bulls purchased from Meridale Farms, 
Philadelphia, Pa., recently purchased 
the entire Royal Oaks Farm herd of 
34 Jerseys from the owner, Grover C, 
Greer, Grassy Creek, N. Y, 


Twenty-six head of these cattle 
were sold to members at private sale. 
The remaining eight head were sold 
at auction Saturday, August 17, at an 
average of $185. One cow made $270, 
and a nine-months-old bull $250. 
Thirty-three of the thirty-four head 
were purchased by Mecklenburg 
County dairymen and farmers. A 
fifth breeding block will be formed 
with the $250 bull at its head. 


The herd contained two Register of 
Merit cows—one with a four-year- 
old record of 584 pounds of butter fat, 
and the other with a three-year-old 
record of 516 pounds of butter fat. 
These are the only cows in the herd 
which have been placed on test. Ten 


heifers in the herd are sired by a bull 
whose dam made 1,031 pounds of but- 
Members of the As- 
arranged 


ter in one year. 


sociation have to place 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


about twenty cows on official test thig 
fall. CHAS. E. MILLER, 
Farm Demonstration Agent. 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Farm Work for September 





(Concluded from page 6, column 4) 


at present prices to be worth thé 
value of the blade fodder on an acre 
of average land. Besides, in pulling the 
fodder there is a great waste in the 
stalks that are left in the fields. These 
stalks have feed value. Under pres- 
ent conditions, when we are asked to 
grow greater food and feed crops to 
help win the war, we should conserve 
every part of the plant that has food 
or feed value and use it to the best 
advantage. Corn stover is not a poor 
substitute for timothy hay. But the 
farmer who has peavines or soy bean 
hay or any legume hay can add some 
of them to the stover and make a 
very fine roughage for horses, mules, 
cattle or other livestock. 
x * * 


Keep the cowpeas picked before in« 
jury comes from rains. They are too 
valuable to let them become injured 
in the field. Also pick cotton often 
enough to prevent injury to the lint 
from exposure to rains. The lint of 
cotton soon begins to deteriorate in 
the field, but it will keep indefinitely, 
when picked dry and housed. 


Do not rush it to the gin as soon ag 
picked, as is the custom of many 
farmers. By letting it remain in 
bulk after picking for several weeks 
the yield of lint will be larger and you 
will get a better staple. In ginning 
green cotton the lint will be gin-cut 
and considerable lint will be left on 
the seed, causing a loss in the price 
of lint and also in the amount of lint 
obtained. It is much better to pick 
cotton three or possibly four times, if 
there is any to pick after the first of 
January, than to wait and gather the 
crop at one or two pickings. The dif- 
ference in the value of the lint wilt 
be considerable. 


—_= 


A Correction 


[X THE article, “Some of the Char- 
acteristics of the Beef Breeds,” ap- 
pearing on page 8 of our issue of Aus 
gust 17, in giving the disqualification 
of Aberdeen-Angus for registration 
we should have made them apply to 
both males and females, instead of to 
just bulls, as it appeared. The regu- 
lation as published by the Aberdeen- 
Angus Association is as follows: 





“Males and females, red in color, or 
with a noticeable amount of pure 
white above the underline, or on leg 
or legs, or feet, or with scurs, are not 
eligible to record for breeding pur- 
poses. 


- SOMETHING ABOUT FAIRS 


By S$. G. Rubinow 


The Comfort of the Fair Public 


T= public likes comfort. The pub- 
lic should have comfort. Every fair 
should do everything in its power to 
make its patrons comfortable. The 
grounds should be kept as clean as 
possible. Receptacles should be pro- 
vided for all waste material and a 
committee should look after the up- 
keep of the grounds. The great prob- 
lems of sanitation and health cannot 
be taught by charts and models on 
exhibition when the premises are un- 
kempt and unsightly. 


The public appreciates good water 
at a fair. Do not locate the fair 
grounds where you ‘cannot obtain 
good, wholesome water, Unquestion- 
ably, the sanitary disposal of sewage 
is most important. Overlooking this 
part of the public comfort problem is 
endangering the very life of the lo- 
cality in which the fair is held. Write 
to the state board of health for plans 
and advice and specifications. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 
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Poultry Notes for September age egg produ tion in settling the 
: question, which is the best paying 
RE you going to the fair, Mr. Poul-  preeg. 
tryman — community, county or * 
tate? If so, why? Will you have In an egg-laying contest report 
1y pure-bred poultry to exhibit Jately published, while the contest 
If not, why not? irae ery unequal, some breeds b 
oe very weak in numbers, the tf ‘ 
The intelligent, progressive farmer, yesults were given: 
attending a fair, should have one . 
leading object in view—learning = = 
ynething new and worth while ~ 
about his business. The poultry-rais- 
er can learn much by careful study of 4 l 
all the poultry exhibited, both win- ;: ym. Rocks. .| 
6—Rhode Island Reds 


ners and non-winners, provided he 


seeks diligently to know why one 
bird wins and another does not. 
: > 


Every poultryman or woman aiming 
to excel in his line should have a copy 
o1 the “Standard of Perfection,” kept 
handy for reference and study at all 
times. But the beginner will seldom 
be able to apply the “Standard” yard- 
stick to any fowl and correctly apply 
its rules, and the help of a profes- 
sional in applying these rules to birds 
on exhibition, will soon enable him to 
see the “why”. Especially at commun- 
ity fairs, after the judging com- 
pleted and awards made, the judge 
will probably be glad to show the in- 


is 


quiring poultryman how to. score 
wls, and apply the rules of the 
standard, 
1*K ~ * 


There’s always room at the top. 
But, in poultry-raising, as in every- 
thing else, it requires steady, continu- 
ous, intelligent effort to reach that 
Get a “Standard,” study it 
carefully; go to fairs and try to apply 
the standard to the fowls shown 
there. Then get the aid of the judge 
at the fair in applying the rules to the 
birds you find there, and go back 
home prepared to score your own 
stock strictly and impartially. 

x * * 


eminence. 


One of the practical lessons learned 
by attending a poultry show or fair 
is, there is no demand for or money 
in scrubs. Pure-bred fowls or none 
should be the rule. One breed only 
results in uniformity of product—eggs 
or poultry—and uniformity is one of 
the strongest selling points for either. 
improvement of the stock, by careful, 
judicious breeding, tends to increase 
this uniformity. 

* ok x 

Which is the best breed? How of- 
ten we are asked this question. Well, 
there is no absolutely best breed. 
There are many breeds, each posses- 
sing some point of special value in 
some fancier’s eyes. They differ in 
color, in shape, in size. One breeder 
admires white fowls, another sees the 
most beauty in the rich, quiet barring 
of the Plymouth Rock, while the gor- 
reous coloring of the Red Sussex or 
Khode Island Red to another the 
acme of feathered beauty. Personal 
taste has much to do in this selection 
of a favorite, if not best breed. 

* 





is 


The average poultryman, especially 
the farmer, had best take a strictly 
utilitarian view in selecting a breed, 

his location as regards a market, 
the character and demands of 
hat market. Then, does he intend to 
specialize in table eggs or in market 
poultry? Is his object only market 
stock or is the breeding of a high- 
class of pure-bred to be the 
Main object? 





fowls 
* ok 


The Leghorns, Anconas, Minorcas, 
and Campines are mainly stressed as 
heavy laying breeds—and are all small 
i (except Minorcas), ranging 
pounds for pullets to 5% or 
pounds for mature cocks. Minorcas 
1 Americans weighing to 9 
The American and English 
ceeds range from 5% to 8 for pullets 
»9 and 12 pounds for cocks. It is ev- 

nt that the size of the fowls in- 
tended for table use is a point to be 
‘Sarefully considered as well as aver- 


s1e 
Irom 3% 
ua 6 
pounds, 
bt 








1—White Wyandottes 





These figures do not settle the 
question which are the best layers, 
but there is ample evidence that Wy- 
andottes, Rocks and Reds are fully up 
to the best average of the smaller 
breeds and have the advantage of be- 
ing natural winter layers. If amount 
of flesh supply is given proper consid- 
eration, the poultryman that has a 
market for table poultry as well as 
eges will do well to consider these 


dual purpose breeds. 
* 


* * 


If the poultry houses and runs have 
not yet been put in thorough shape 
for winter, there is no time to lose. 
that roofs are tight, and no 
cracks in walls at back of the house 
(which should be the north). Plenty 
of openings in front, but none at back 
to cause drafts should be the rule. 

* * O* 


See 


Hurry the white-washing if not yet 
done. Applied hot, well dosed with 
carbolic acid or kerosene oil, and ap- 
plied with a sprayer if possible, it will 
disinfect, deodorize, fill small cracks 
in boards, and kill out the mites. 

ss & 

After applying a good dressing of 
slaked lime, the runs should be thor- 
oughly plowed and harrowed and 
seeded to Essex rape, barley or rye, 
with crimson clover or vetch mixed 
in. When five or six inches high, the 
poultry can be allowed to run over it. 
This green feed is absolutely neces- 
sary, to insure health and vigor, as 
well as to cut down the feed bill. 

x * Ox 

Again, let us urge the importance 

of a sharp lookout for dead birds or 


animals anywhere within reach of 
poultry. Carelessness in this may 
lead to serious losses from limber- 
neck, 

x OK OR 


Before fall rains set in, see to the 
drainage around the poultry houses. 
The floor—good dry sand or loam, 
should be six inches higher than the 
ground outside. If the house stands 
on a slope, a trench should be dug on 
the high sides, (usually the back and 
two to lead rain waters 
away from the house. This is import- 
ant as most of the ills of poultry are 
caused by dampness and dirt. F. J. R. 


“OUR HEALTH TALK 
Rules for Eating 


HE Committee on Health Problems 

of the National Council of Educa- 
tion offers the following rules for 
right eating: 

What to Eat.—Well 


sides) so 


as 














cooked cereals, vege- 
tables and fruits; whole wheat, brown or 
corn bread; meat—not more than once @ 
day. Milk, butter, eggs; cheese, fish—when 
absolutely fresh; hard foods which compel 
thorough chewing—crusts, fruits, nuts. Milk 
and cocoa are nourishing foods as well as 
beverages. 

What to Avoid.—Overeating, 
fast, eating when very tired or excited, 
too much meat and eggs, unripe fruit, fried 
foods hard to digest, “sharp” relishs—often 
harmful, alcoholic drinks—always harmful, 
tea and coffee—especially bad for children. 


eating too 





“Seek variety in food. 
“Don’t rely on drugs to aid digest- 
ion. 


- “Chew thoroughly everything you 





eat. 

“Avoid unpleasant talk during 
meals.” 

Happiness is contagious. Get exposed, 
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“Somehow or other, nothing seems to be able to imitate 
the flavor that nature gives to tobacco which is cured by 
the sun and air. No amount of science or artificial means 
has yet been able to do for tobacco what nature can do. 

“That is why nothing but real ‘sun cured’ leaf, of the 
choicest variety, is used in 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON'S 


“oe es 
& 8) N = ’ U R —& D “Some flavoring is added, 
and = . are A ~ x. 
i] Oo sul 1¢e as 
Cc H Ewl NG TO BACCO Ge nen who is particular 


about what tobacco he chews. 
If you have never tried Brown & Williamson’s “Sun Cured,” you won't 
regret the money spent in sampling it. The first chance you get, just buy a 
= plug—one of the handy “break” 
plugs—and see if what we say 
about it is extravagant. 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON 
TOBACCO CO., 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
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YOU CAN GET ROOFING 
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FIREPROOF— 



























The railroads can Can be nailed right over old 
NOW TO PUT A NEW haul your roofing CAN’T RUST wood , shingles — quick and 

now. But it will be she easy—five times as fast as 
TOP ON YOUR HOUSE, ciww work getting | Wood Shingles. Needs no painting. Patent 
BARNS OR SHELTERS any roofing this fall crimps keep out the water. Nails, hammer and 

y 1g this fall. Me 4 
“Send me 20 squares ‘Everwear’ Roofing—to nail —— Cutting Shears given with every order, 
over wood shingle roof,’’ says one customer. vasy to cut roofing to fit hip and valleys. | 
‘Last fall I waited too long to get ‘Everwear’ WRITE FOR Send today—while prices are 
and had to take wood shingles. Wood shingles SAMPLES low—for big free samples to 
cost more and are now leaking.” test. — this paper when 
you write. 





VERWEAR ROOFIN( 


PRICE $397 soeo WE PAY FREIGHT 


DIRECT TO YOU -FIREPROOF-EASY TO NAIL ON 


REE SAMPLES Send—TO-DAY. While prices are low and while we OUR 30-DAY 
0 TEST can ship quick. For Big Free Samples to test—see for SAVES YOU 
yourself why ‘‘Everwear’’ lasts over 20 years. We sell 
direct to you—we pay the freight and furnish everything 
needed to nail on without extra charge, 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO. 


Savannah, Ga. 


“EVERWEAR” is made in 
shingles, as shown on house, or 
plain as shown on barn. Comes 
in big, wide pieces 
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——BUSINESS FARMERS, ATTENTION—— 


We have a full line of Typewriters, Account Books, Ledgers, Filing Sys- 
tems, Desks and Office Equipment, made in our own factory. We atso 
make Rubber Stamps, and do a full line of printing—Letterheads, Ship- 
ping Tags, etc., etc., Write Us Your Needs. 


H. S. STORR COMPANY, RALEIGH, N. C. 














WANTED! 


every postoffice and on every rural route in the South. 


LOCAL 
AGENTS 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 


Apprrecire Prva 


Write ] today for our money making offer. 
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100% greater capacity than any 

‘other type of grinder using equal 

5 power. Grinds by heavy bam- 
~ mers which make rea) 


Meal of Velvet Beans, 
Snapped Corn, 


alfalfa, or any fodder, Hammers re- 
versible when worn—outwear siz sets 
of bubrs and cost no more to replace. 
Fine or coarse screens changed in 3 
minutes without wrench. Actual re- 





cords by hundreds of users prove that 
repairs are practically nothing, 


Williaiis 
Grinder 


Genuine 8. K. F. nder’ 
outwear ordinary bearings many 
times, and take much léss power. 

Sizes for 5 h.p. gasoline engine(GOO Ibs. per 
hour) up to 12,000 Ibs. capacity. With or 
wthout w: ind-sacking eq’ juipment and self-feeder. 


Send for Free Folder. 


illiams Patent Crasher & Pulverizer Ce, 
wats N. Broadway. st Lewis, Mo. 


| 
Se 

















The Full Jewelled Tractor | 


Every one knows the value of the 
watch with the “Full Jewelled Movement” 
—it can be depended upon. In the LAUSON 
15-25 we have followed the full jewelled idea 
by equipping it with 24 sete of Hyatt and 
Timken heavy duty Rollerand Ball Bearings. 
These mean to the tractor what the jewels 
mean to the watch movement. ey insure 
easy running, no friction, dependability, long 


life, power. 

Combined with LAUSON dust-proof de- 
sign—all geare enclosed and running in oil— 
and LAUSON rugged construction, the 
LAUSON owner has real tractor insurance 
for field or belt work, year after year. 

Full particulars about the LAUSON 16-25— 
the economical farm power unit for all farm 
work—will be sent on request. Our nearest 
Sales and Service Station will gladly arrange 
a demonstration on your farm. 


Builders of LausonFrost King Engines 


For_twenty - three 
years LAUSONFrost 
King Engines have 

n the standard of 
engine excele 
Pate . P. to 
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Is the Cotton Farmer Demanding 
Bigger Profits Than Corn and 
Wheat Farmers? 


N CONNECTION with the question 
given in our heading, the following 

open letter to Wallace’s Farmer ex- 

plains itself: 

Editor, Wallace’s Farmer, 

Des Moines, 
oer s 


lowa. 
Dear 

In your last issue I find that you re- 
fer to The Progressive Farmer’s cam- 
paign for 25-cent cotton and say: 
“We cannot help wondering just 
what would happen if the Northern 
farmers should follow the example 
of the Southern farmers, and refuse 
sell their corn, wheat, oats, hogs 

cattle until they got a price 


which would be as great, relatively, 


| as 25 cents a pound for cotton.” 


I know that your paper is always 
fair and liberal and that you have no 
desire to make it appear that the 
Southern farmer is attempting to 
“profiteer” or take advantage of the 
country’s need at this time, even 
though the Government did sit still 


|} and let thousands of cotton growers 
| go into bankruptcy when the sudden 


coming of war cut prices in half in 
1914. Has any other great crop in 
American history suffered so sudden 


and disastrous a loss as cotton then 
suffered? 

Government is treating 
“most tenderly” 


You say the 
the cotton farmer 
now, but the only way it is treating 
him “most tenderly” is by letting him 
alone, and since it let him alone when 
he was drowning and calling for help 
in 1914, it seems only decent for it to 


have the fairness to’ let him alone 
when he is trying to get somewhere 
near shore in 1918. 


Even now the cotton farmer is get- 
ting only living wages, while the cot- 
ton mills of this section and New 
England are making enormous profits. 
Only this morning a friend told me of 
one that declared 100 per cent divi- 
dends in five months. 

But now a word about the too com- 
mon belief among our Western 
friends that the cotton farmer is be- 
ing allowed make much _ bigger 
profits than the corn and wheat farm- 
ers. They see that the cotton farmer 
gets unusually large profits per acre, 
but forget that having most labor- 
iously to cultivate every stalk by 
hand and pick every lock by hand, 
the acreage one man can handle 
surprisingly small. The last issue of 
the North Carolina Extension Service 
News gives some interesting figures 
on this point. It shows that taking 
the five leading states in corn, cotton, 
and wheat, the crop acreages per 
farmer (1910 census) were as follows: 
Wheat, 75.16; corn, 47.78; cotton, 19.82. 
And on these acreages the increased 
profits per farmer in 1917 as compar- 
ed with the average for the previous 


to 


1s 


five years were as follows: For the 
cotton farmer, $452.80; corn farmer, 
$808.98; wheat farmer, $1,008.38, 


This disposes of the contention that 
cotton prices have advanced out of 
proportion to other things. 

I have found your 
tries to be—never 
tional, but genuinely 


paper ,— as ours 
narrow and sec- 
broad and nat- 


| ional and I know you will be glad to 


HE one real hay baler to meet the war time de. | 
mand for hay. Fastest hustler baler ever made—30 | 


yearsa leader. Admiral—a 
money maker. Le for 
~~, yond hay baling 


et won- 
pom money -making ~ 
= 

Admiral Hay” Pres 


Admiral Hay Rome. Co, Box 4 ‘Some "City, Mo 


LESPEDEZA, (Japan Clover) AND 
SWEET CLOVER SEED SAVER 


Save your Seed while cutting, | 
if you have 1 acre it will pay, 
gan be attached in five min- Qo. ”S3 
futes. jou noise to drill, two Order while yoe 
gizes, 44 and Only $15. can get it. 


COLE cess SAVER CO. NEWBERN, TENN. 


Our advertisers are guarantced. 


















President, 


put the farmers of the South in the 
right light before their brethren of 
the North and West. 
With best wishes, 
Yours sincerely, 
CLARENCE POE, 
Progressive ; 
Farmer Co. 


Can All Crops Be Inoculated? 


HE writer for many years has ad- 
vocated and practiced inoculation 
in the Cotton Belt of those legumin- 
ous plants not widely grown. Among 
those especially requiring inoculation 
in the area mentioned are crimson 


I am, 


The 





| clover, white clover, red clover, alfalfa 
| (except in the lime region where meli- 


lotus and various species of alfalfa 
relatives are somewhat widely distrib- 
uted), all species of vetches, and on 
new garden spots, English or garden 
peas. 


The two most’common methods of | 


inoculating legumes are by the use of 
soils where the particular legume has 
recently been grown successfully and 
the use of artificial preparations us- 
ually called “pure “cultures.” Unfor- 
tunately, there have been put on the 
market in recent years or months 
other artificial preparations usually 
under some such name as “All-crop 
cultures,” with the expressed or im- 
plied claim that this latter will inocu- 
late not only the legumes, but likewise 





such non-leguminous plants as cot- 


ton, corn and the small grains. Some 
months ago.in an article in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, the writer pointed 
out the lack of evidence that such 
“all-crop” cultures are of any benefit 
to the non-legumes. 

Proof of the uselessness of such 
“all crop” cultures is afforded in a re- 
cent bulletin (No. 214) of the Mary- 
land Experiment Station. In careful 
tests, the soil bacteriologist of the 
station, Mr. Paul Emerson, found 
that “Chemical activities of ‘All 
Crops’ inoculum in the laboratory 
tests was in no respect superior or 
inferior to that of an ordinary garden 
soil.” In the field he found the yield of 
soy beans slightly less, of red clover, 
slightly more, and of wheat and corn, 
very slightly more, when this culture 
was used than when it was omitted. 

Moreover, that experimenter made 
a careful study of the results of oth- 
ers who had made investigations on 
the same line and reached the con- 
clusion on the whole that “A review of 
the literature referring to similar soil 
inoculation materials revealed the 
fact that practically all of them have 
proved worthless.” 

It is to be hoped that farmers at- 
tempting to grow crimson clover and 
vetch, and certain other legumes, 
which so often need inoculation with 
pure cultures, manufactured and sold 
specially for inoculating respectively 
clover and vetch, will not decrease 
their efforts to inoculate these leg- 
umes, and that they will not be con- 
fused by the failure of the “All crop 
cultures” when applied to such plants 
as corn and cotton. J. F. DUGGAR. 





$530 Worth of Rye and Corn From 
Four Acres 


NOTICE you publish some prize 

letters on growing different grains. 
I am a poor writer, but can give you 
the particulars of" how we made a 
good turn-out on a four-acre plot of 
gray land. 

This land was very thin and almost 
white when first cleared some seven 
or eight years ago, but had been grad- 
ually improved by a rotation of crops 
and some lot manure. A crop of corn 
and peas was grown on this land, and 
when the crop was gathered in the 
fall of 1916 it was thoroughly prepar- 
ed by running a disk harrow over the 
stalks and peavines and then turning 
them under with a two-horse plow 
and smoothing over with an Acme 
harrow. About 200 pounds each of 
cottonseed meal and 16 per cent acid 
phosphate were used to the acre. We 
had bought two bushels of pedigreed 
Abruzzi rye which was made to sow 
the four acres, making but one-half 
bushel to the being put in with 
a grain drill. 


acre, 


From this four acres seeded with 
two bushels we threshed_ eighty 
bushels and sold it for $3.50 a bushel. 
After harvesting the rye the plot was 
planted in Mexican June corn and 
peas in the middles after the 


was made and sold for 
bushel. 

You will see that $530 worth of rye 
and corn, not counting the peas, was 
made on this four-acre plot of com- 
mor: gray land in one year. 

Milledgeville, Ga. L. M. JONES. 











first | 
plowing. One hundred bushels of corn | 
seed at $2.50 a | 
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Dress for Less 


ON THE NEW ECONOMY PLAN 


Through the Lombard New Economy Plan you 
will save more and have more things to wear than 
ever before. We guarantee to please you because 
our policy has been 


® 
MONEY’S WORTH or MONEY BACK 


Get our new catalogue which shows hundreds of 
real bargains that will give youanewideaof values, 

Ladies’ waists as low as 79c, also a full line of up- 
to-date skirts and coats. Ladies’ shoes as low as 
$1.59; Men’s shoes that are real pereeena s men’s 
work and dress trousers as low as $2.19. 

We prepay all delivery on Write for Cata- 
logue No. 140. Address 


Department 
LOMBARD MAIL ORDER co. 


Baltimore Maryland 














To Settle an Estate, I Offer for Sale 


1,000 Acres Unimproved Lands 
Cut Into Small Farms 


Well located in the famous Black River-Pudding 
Swamp Tobacco Country. 


The four prize Corn Club boys of Sumter and 
Clarendon counties live on adjacent lands. 


The crop on a small part of a nearby tract of same 


soil in 1917 paid for the whole tract. This can be 
done on these lands. 


Prices Right—Terms or Cash. 


E. W. DABBS, Trustee, 


Mayesville, South Carolina. 


“BEAVER BOARD” 


Use “BEAVER BOARD” for your 
walls and ceilings. It is air-tight 
and wind-proof. Any carpenter or 
workman can put it on. It pro- 
duces far more tasteful effects 
than plaster and is more economi- 
cal. 


Stratton & Bragg Company, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 
“Beaver Board” Distributors. 




















MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA 


State Institution) 


STUART mesuins. M.D., LL.D., Dean. 
Medicine Dentistry 
Pharmacy Nursing 





Opens to Women Sept. 17th. 


One physician may restore a thousand fighting 
men. In war more are needed; in peace the supply 
is inadequate. 

The Government places patriotic obligations upon 
college women to enlist in Medical ranks. 

The medical College of Virginia possesses faculty, 
equipment and cultura] surroundings unexceiled. 
For catalog address. 


J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary, 
1125 EAST CLAY ST... RICHMOND, VA. 











. DURABLE ROOFING 


EXTRA GOOD—LOW PRICED. 
Complete with Large Head Nails, Lap Cement and 
Directions for Laying in center of each rol I}. 





1-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet............205- .90 
2-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet.........0.... "215 
3-Ply. es EE ae DO eee ee 1.45 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 
ABRAMS PAINT AND GLASS CO., 
Richmond, ieee! 











perenrs “ FACTORY. d 


RICES 

Before you ‘Duy get our cata- 
log, prices and sample of our 
great never-slip fence. 
We pay the freight. 
: les. save you money 
wire, lawn fence, at mo saving prices. Write today 
East Birmingham tron Roofing Co. 

Birmingnam, Ala. 





































Teg your stock—best and cheapest means of 
Bentifeation for pon, See and Cattle. 
stamped 


Name, address and num 
Catalog and samples free on reques 
f. 6. Burch & Co., 186 W. Heres St Chicage 











' EGGS POULTRY 


We are the aaa handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
the South. 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The highest market price guaranteed with quicd 
returns. Give us s trial. 
References, First National Bank, Richmond, Vs. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, 





vA. 
senecill 











SLATE SURFACED ROOFING 
RED OR GREEN 
$2.50 PER ROLL OF 100 SQUARE FEET 
ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 














—FRESH VEGETABLES— 


RLY EVERY MONTH IN THE YEAR—AND 
vou N MERCHANTS WILL BUY AT 
. PRO tery SOR MASSEY’S GARDEN 
Book WILL TELL YOU HOW TO SUCCEED WITH 



































Saturday, September 7, 1918] 


All Cotton Will Be Needed When 
Peace Comes 


T WOULD seem that mills have 
stayed out of the market about as 
long as is possible and a keen de- 
mand is likely to arise at any time. 
Future prices will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be governed by whether 
farmers and others attempt to sell 
cotton faster than there is a demand 
for it. Indications are that there is 
more cotton being made than is 
needed for early consumption, but 
that ultimately there will be extreme 
need for every bale that is grown. 


Lack of demand appears to be due 
alniost entirely to transportation hin- 
drances. European stocks are very 
low, and should shipping conditions 
improve there will be a heavy de- 
mand from that source. A fact to 
be borne in mind by producers is 
that until peace is declared, there is 
absolutely no reasonable prospect 
of our being able to make another 
large crop, on account of insufficient 
labor. Therefore, it would seem that 
any surplus from growing crop, 
should there be a surplus, will be 
badly needed to amplify the crop 
that we expect to make next season. 
—W. R. Camp, North Carolina Divis- 
ion of Markets. 





Exploitation of the Soil Fertility 
“Cerm” 


(Concluded from page 9, colmn 4) 
it can be had on the farm from stalks, 
stubble, leaves, litter, legumes, manuré 
etc., without purchase. 

In other words, it is neither neces- 
sary to buy germs to rot organic mat- 
ter, nor to purchase organic matter 
for the bacteria to work on and decay. 

But those who put out germ treated 
materials usually have associated with 
it some ground-up rock containing 
mineral elements; such as ground rock 
phosphate. If it were possible to get 
plant food out of such ground-up rock 
by association with organic matter 
and bacteria, what would prevent the 
farmer from buying the ground rock 
and using his own vegetable matter 
and his own bacteria? But according 
to the weight of experiment station 
data, ground rock does not pay as 
compared with acid phosphate. 


There is no such thing as a “phos- 
germ.” No bacteriologist has ever 
found a germ that operates on rock 
phosphate. 

In conclusion, the value of “germ” 
preparations for soil improvement 
other than for legumes is certainly 
not established by conclusive experi- 
mental data. 


When any kind of preparation is of- 
fered as a fertilizer or as a substitute 
for a fertilizer, it is safe to follow this 
rule: Observe the chemical analysis; 
note the figures opposite ‘the word 
“available.” By “available” is meant 
the amount of elements in such chem- 
ical condition as to be available or 
real plant food. Whatever claims are 
made for availability under soil ac- 
tion, verify by the best advice to be 
obtained, preferably from authorities 
of the experiment station who are 
familiar with your soil type. 

C. A. WHITTLE: 


Charges for Selling Stock at Na- 
tional Stock Yards (St. 
Louis Market) 


For selling unmixed car lots: 
Cattle, 75 cents per head or not less than 
$15, nor more than $18, 


Calves, 35 cents per head or not less than 
$15, nor more than $18 for single deck cars 
and mot less than $18 nor more than $22 
for double deck car. 

Hogs, 25 cents per head, or not less than 
$10 nor more than $12.50 per single deck 
car and $20 for a double deck car. 

Sheep and Goats, same as for hogs, except 
$18 for double deck ear, 





1. 


2. Mixed stock in car load lots: 
Cattle, 75 cents per head, not to exceed 
$18 for cattle in car. 
Calves, 35 cents per head, not to exceed 
$18 for calves in car. 
Hogs or Sheep and Goats. 25 cents per 
head, not to exceed $12.50 for hogs or sheep 
and goats contained in car. 

3. Less than car lots, mixed or unmixed: 


Cattte,.$1 per head on 15 head or less. 
Calves, 59 cents per head on 30 head or 
less. 
Hogs, or Sheep and Goats, 25 cents per 
head on 40 head or less, 

For Buying Stock: 
Cattle, 50 cents per head and calves 30 
cents per head, not to exced $12 per car, 
Hogs, or Sheep and Goats, 20 cents per 
head or not to exceed $10 for single deck 
and $16 for double deck cars. 


Yard Charges: 
Cattle, 25 cents per head, calves 10 cents 


per head, hogs $8 cents per head and sheep 
or goats 5 cents per head. 


Feed Charges: 
Hay, Prairie $36 per ton, timothy $40 per 
ton; corn, $2.25 per bushel, subject to 
change. Oats, $1.25 per bushel, subject to 
change. Wheat bran $2.50 per sack. 








Resolutions Of Farmers’ Convention 








HE following resolutions as un- 

animously adopted by the North 

Carolina Farmers’ State Conven- 
tion last week may be studied with 
interest and profit by farmers not 
only in North Carolina but by our 
South Carolina, Virginia and Georgia 
readers as well. 


1, The War.—Meeting at a time when our 
nation ig battling for its existence, and bat- 
tling to determine whether or not the world 
shall be ruled by nations which believe in 
the rights of the people, the sanctity of 
treaties, and the blessings of peace, or ruled 
by nations which believe in control by kings, 
that “might makes right” and that war must 
be the state’s supreme thought—meeting at 
this most critical period in the history of 
the world, we wish first of all to pledge our 
allegianee to our nation and its cause. We 
rejoice in the magnificent example of pa- 
triotism given by the farmers of North Car- 
olina almost without exception. We rejoice 
in the magnificent example of patriotism 
Siven by the farmers of North Carolina al- 
most without exception. We rejoice that 
neither corrupt agents of Kaiserism nor mis- 
led dupes of German propaganda have been 
able to shake the faith or patriotism of our 
North Carolina farmers. We rejoice now in 
the certainty of victory if Germany does not 
lead our people into a false peace, 


2. Safeguarding the World’s Peace.—The 
world must not again be plunged into such 
a bloody strugglé. Our sons must be made 
safe from ever having to fight this terrible 
battle over again. We urge therefore that 
our people be so educated as to the meaning 
of German Kaiserism, autocracy, and milf- 
tarism as to make them go on with the war 
until this danger to the world’s peace is def- 
initely crushed forever. For the misled Ger- 
man people let us have mercy and generos- 
ity. But let the criminals who brought on 
this war be dealt with as criminals regard- 
less of rank or title. And then having 
Crushed the greatest present danger to the 
world’s peace, let us safeguard that peace 
by setting up a league of nations. We favor 
a League to Enforce Peace which will pro- 
vide a supreme court of nations to settle 
disputes between nations as we now have 
Supreme courts to settle disputes between in- 
dividuals and to combine the armies and 


navies of the world behind it to enforce its 
decrees. 

3. Taxes.—We approve the policy of our 
National government in levying taxes in 
such a way as to phace the burden more and 
more largely on wealth, and especially on 
unearned wealth, and proportionately less 
and less on industry and poverty; and we 
plead for the extension of the same idea in 
the taxation policies of our state. 


4. Six Morsths’ School Term Amendment. 
—Education is the foundation of all pro- 
gress. We call attention to the fact that 
while our North Carolina children in the 
town schools are getting almost as many 
days schooling as the average city school 
child in the United States, North Carolina 
in the last census year gave its rural school 
ehildren a shorter school term than any oth- 
er state in the American Union except New 
Mexice. Most earnestly do we appeal to the 
farmers of North Carolina to give their un- 
divided support to the constitutional amend- 
ment providing that the minimum school 
term in North Carolina hereafter shall be 
six months instead of four months. We re- 
quest our State Department of Education to 
issue honor certificates to those schools lo- 
cated in precincts where nat a single ballot 
is cast agains® this, the most progressive 
forward movement now proposed to our peo- 
ple. 

5. Rural Credits and Finance.—We 
joice in the movement for regulating crop 
lien and establishing eredit unions to the end 
that the man without property in North 
Carolina may secure advances without hav- 
ing to pay extortionate interest charges. We 
also rejoice in the steady growth of ‘“‘nat- 
ional farm loan associations’ whereby the 
land owning Man may secure credit at rea- 
sonable interest rate. We urge our people 
to take advantage of these methods and help 
in making them effective. And belleving 
that the proposed constitutional amendment 
freeing from taxation all loans for purchas- 
ing homes when made at 5% per cent or less 
will encourage home-ownership, we also 
commend this to the favorable consideration 
of our people. In the same connection we 
call atttention to the fact that thousands 
of acres of undeveloped lands in North Car- 
olina are assessed at a small proportion of 
their real value, lands which in many cases 
foreign corporations are holding out of use 
to the detriment of the state. We call upon 
the Legislature to_take steps to remedy this 
evil. 


Tre- 
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NEW SPOTLESS CATALOG NOW READY 





WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 
Just off the press—New Fall Catalog 
of ‘‘The South’s Mail Order House’’, 
containing over 5000 bargains in sup- 
lies for home, farm and shop. 
rite for your free copy so as to keep 
posted on prices. 
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POWER AT VERY LOW COST 


See Seams os shenp Ser coming. punetng. quinine, 
oieting and running 

electric light plants, &c Ty to 16 H. P. 
S less Blue Ribbon — 


are 
reliable, economical. 1} 
to 16h. p., gasoline or 
kerosene; 30-day trial. 
Write for power cata- 
log—It’s free. 






















WALL BOARD 


Spotless Plaster and Wall Board 
| for ceilings, partitions, shelves, 
closets, ete., are better than lath 
and plaster and cost much less. 
Make dry, airtight walle; may be 
painted, papered or plastered. 
Make dark, dingy rooms likenew. 
Any one can apply. Catalog free, 
Write for your copy at once. 























RUBBER ROOFING 


Spotless Rubber Roofing is the South’s 
favorite roofing material. Made especially 
for the Southern climate; thousands of sat- 
isfied users. It is water-tight, weather- 
proof; anybody can lay it; rolls of 108 sq. 
ft. with cement and nails, Guaranteed. 
Get your order in now and save money. 
Write for Free Catalog and samples. 








PIANOS and ORGANS 
No home is complete without 6 





PAINT NOW 


Ready Mixed House Paint 
good lasting colors, will 
not chalk nor peel; also 
Paint for roof, wall, floor, 
barn, vehieles, ete. Color 
Card and Catalog free. 





sweet-toned Piano or Our 


musical quality usually found 
in instruments of much higher 
price and are guaranteed, Prices 
‘are much lower than usual. 30 
days free trial, easy payments. 
Beautifulnew Piano and Organ 
Catalog explains our liberal free 
home trial plan. Write for acopy. 











HEATING STOVES AT LOW PRICES 
Spotless Wood Heaters burn knots, cobs, ,etc.— 
anything except coal—the simplest, most reliable 
heating plant, Free catalog shows Wood Heaters 
Hot Blast Heaters (Wood or Coal)and Oi! Heaters. 


BARGAINS '2 2770: of ee 


Shoes for Men, Womenand 
Boys, Blacksmiths’ Supplies, Harness, Furni- 
ture, Buggies, Wagons, Farm Implements, Fence, 
Bullding Materials, Tools, etc. « Catalog free. 











THE SPOTLESS CO., 


Mail Order House” 


meine Richmond, Va. 





a: he Ty 
D RED CEDAR ::" 
SHINGLES ©: 


Come from districts on the Pacific Coast, where the fin- 


est red cedar grows. 


Free from knots and sap, sm 


straight-grained, easy to lay, Titehold Shingles make a 
wonderfully durable and attractive roof or siding. ; 


MAKE OLD BUILDINGS NEW 


Now is the time to renew roofs and sides with Titehold 


shingles. 


now! 


Not for many years are prices of buildi 
materials likely to be so low as at Have g 
looking, substantial buildings. Order Titehold Shingles 


resent. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co., 
Charleston, S. C. 


Jacksonville 


4 





New Orleans 








STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., 


Distributors 


“THE HOUSE 
OF SERVICE” 


FOOS Gasoline Engines 





APPLETON Corn Huskers 


No. 28-30 Sycamore St, 





Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 
We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 


PETERSBURG, VA. 














6. “Thrift Month’—We endorse the idea 
of “Thrift Month” as proclaimed by Gov- 
ernor Bickett last November and ask that 
the same plan be repeated this year, the 
whole Commonwealth being reminded that 
never again perhaps will our people have 


such @ chance for thrift and saving as now. 


%. Miscellaneous Legislation.—Among oth- 
er matters af great importance to our farme 
ing interests, we call attention first to the 
need for a dog control law. Our state is de- 
clared by agricultural authorities to be nat- 
urally one of the best sheep growing states 
in America, and we should not be longer pre- 
vented from realizing our destiny in this 
respect with the great resultant increase in 
wealth and food production, soil fertility, 
and farm business. Food being as essential 
a® ammunition and fertility being essential 
to feod production, we ask Congress to ar- 
range for the importation of nitrate of soda 
again, cheap freight rates on lime, and for 
operating fertilizer factories on a basis of 
actual cost plus a reasonable margin of 
profit. We also favor the standardization 
of farm implements so as to make their var- 
tous parts as nearly interchangeable as pos- 
sitbie. We also urge that some system of in- 
specting cotton gins be provided to the end 
that gins that injure the fiber may not be 
allowed to charge the same price per bale 
which up-to-date gins are allowed. 


Our demonstration agents are performing 
a@ service of unrivalled importance, 
favor the fullest possible 
efforts, 





Silage is cheaper than cotton seed hulls 
and four times their value for feed.—C, W. 
Bentz, Bamberg, 8. C. 
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Fighting Boys Wear 
IRONCLAD KHAKI 


You men and women of his “home|! 
guard” should wear this patriotic 
economy cloth, too. It’s fast color 
and wears like leather, 


SHIRTS, PANTS, AND OVERALIS 

made of the genuine Ironclad Khaki 

(the kind Uncle Sam uses) carry the 

yellow “army” label, like the above. / 
Look for it in the-garment before you 

buy. 

Write today for free 
Khaki C and Miss 


of Ironclad 
Foes Khaki the 
ladies’ overall cloth. 
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WALL BOARD 


Cheaper and Better Than Laths and Plaster 
Keeps the House Warm in Winter and Cool in 
Summer. $3 per 100 square feet. 

Ten sheets to the bundle; size of sheets, 32 and 48 
inches wide by 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 feet long. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 








NITROGEN-BACTERIA 
For inoculating Alfalfa, Clovers, Vetch, ete Fully 
Guaranteed. Often doubles the yield Price: Acre, 
$1.25; 5 acres, $5, postpaid. Special price on 50 acres 
or over 


LOCKHART LABORATORIES, Box 530, Atlanta, Ga. 








BREEDERS’ CARDS 
AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
@ Conts a Word, Gash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times, 20 cents a word, etc. 
Each word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and address) 
counts as a separate word. Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. If the rate 
seems high, remember it would cost you $2,100 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate, 
Stamps accepted for amounts less 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 


Holstein Calves—Ovee 90 per cent pure-bred. Herd 
Tregularly tested by U. Gerrans. Price for calves 
two weeks old, males, Sis ; females, $22, delivered ex- 
press office. J. Clifford Miller, Brandy Station, Va. 


JERSEYS 














Bull Calves—Registered Jerseys, from high-produc- 
| ing dame. R. L. Shuford, Newton, N. C. 
| Fresh Jersey Cow and Calf—First check for $100 
| gets her. Fine Jersey bull, 14 months, W. H. May, 
Littleton, N. C. 

For Sale—Quite a number of Jersey cows and heifers; 
can recsmunend ‘Specially for family purposes. J. T. 
Bruce, Rice a 

re Jersey Bull Calf—Beauty, age 5 months, 
fine pedigree, $75. Two younger ones cheaper. Me- 
ridian College, Meridian, Miss 


RED POLLS 


For Sale—Registered Red Polled Bull—3 “years 3 old, 
weight 11 hundred, quality perfect. Also % Poll cow, 
fresh, 3% gallons per day, has never been dry, age 7 
years. Price $150 each. H. Stewart, Her Henderson, . N. C.. 


SHORTHORNS _ 


~ Registered Shorthorn Cows, Heifers and Bull Calves 
for ; sale, N. H. Masengill, Bristol, Tenn. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


For Sale—Sheep and Goats—In car lots 
Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. 

Grade "ae wg Lambs for Sale—Took premium “at 
county fair. . O. Harris, Pamplin, Va. 


eens AND JACKS 


two. Spanish Jennetts—Or 
Combs, 





Roadview 








For Sale—Spanish Jack; 
exchange for stationary gasoline engine. C. C. 
Gum Neck, N. C. 

For Sale—Registered Percheron § Stallion—8 years 
old. Won second prize at State Fair, 1917. Price 
ssecomaae to quick buyer. G. L. Hammock, Black- 
stone, a. 





___ SEEDS AND PLANTS 


~~ ALFALFA 

American-grown Alfalfa—99% per cent pure, 25¢ 
pound. Pinner & Co., Suffolk, Va. 

For Sale—Alfalfa Seed—23c per Ib.; crimson clover, 
28c per Ib.; bur clover, recleaned, 10c per Ib.; Abruzzi 
rye, $3 per bu. ; bags extra. Rock Hill Grocery Co., 
Hock Hill, 8, C. 


~Alfalfa—New crop “American-grown Alfalfa—Non-ir- 
rigated, 99 per cent pure, at 28c per pound; 50-pound 
lots and over, 25c per pound. New crop Grimm 
alfalfa seed, 35c per pound; 50 pounds and over, 32c 
per pound. Write for price list other summer and fall 
seed. Kirby Seed Company,. Gaffney, 8. C. 


a anomie 
Tennessee Winter Beardless Barley—For seed. This 
is a new barley, is a large yielder and has no beards. 


Also Winter Bearded barley. Write for prices. D. R. 
Mayo, Knoxville, Tenn. 


- CABBAGE 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


For Sale—Limited quantity Pure Abruzzi Seed Ryo= 


Grown from Coker’s pedigreedd seed, 3.5 
ed, at $3.50 p 
bushel, f.o.b. here. L. W. Holston, Monetta, 8. c* 
For Sale—Seed rye. Native, tall growing variety. 
$2.10 per bushel, f.o.b. Brevard. Limited amount 


at once. O. W 


Abruzzi Rye—Less than 10 bushels, 
or more, $3, f.o.b. Rock Hill, 8. C. 
cleaned. Send check with order. 
Co., Rock Hill, 8. Cc 


Abruzzi Rye—New 


Clayton, Brevard, N. C. 


%. 25; 10 bushels 


All se reened and 
White Cherry Farms 


Write Ompwire a 


- strain " Coker’s Pedigreed, most 
productive strain Abruzzi rye yet produced on our 
breeding farms. Per bushel, $3.75; 10 jacket, at 
$3.50.  Pedigreed Seed Co., Hartsville, 8. 


Seed Rye—Genuine “Abruzzi seed rye. $3 10 per bush- 
el; Southern grown (Tall Growing), $2.65; North Caro- 
lina rye, $2.55 per bushel, put up in good even-weight 
bags. No orders ye for less than one bushel, 
Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 


STRAWBERRIES | 


100 Everbearing any Plants — $1.10. 
Carlton, Boomer, N. 





Nora 





Cabba®® Seed—All varieties. Buy direct. Write for 

wholesale prices. F. C. Chelf, Seed Grower, Box 62-N, 

Harrodsburg, Ky. 
For Sale—Fifty (50) Ibs. Extra Early Jersey Wake- 

fleld cabbage seed, Long Island grown; ten (10) Ds. 

Early Flat Dutch. First order gets them. Scarce and 

nigh, Only $6.50 a Ib. H. A. Moffitt, High Point, 
North Carolina. 


Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, Jersey Wakefield, Char- 

leston Wakefield, a Flat Dutch, ready for 

t after Septemb Price by express, not pre- 

paid, $2 per thousand; B.Bs.- over 10,000 at $1.75 

per 1,000; by parcel post paid, $2.50 per 1,000. Whole- 

pon Ning ‘retail growers. Clark Plant Company, Thom- 
asville, " 











rs CLOVER 
Bur Clover Seed—$1.25 bushel, f.o.b. Trenton, S. C. 
B. R. Tillman, Jr. 

















HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


MULES 


9 For Sale—Team of 7-year-old mare mules, weigh 
/500 Ibs. J. R. Royals, Trinity, N. C. 





Learn at’ Home or School on Credit, Shorthand, 
Bookkeeping—Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Winston, N. C. 
~Wanted—An_ experienced man to grow tobacco in 
this section. No one need apply who is not willing to 
work. Max L. McRae, McRae, Ga. 


~ MACHINERY 


wenn PAAR 
Will Sell or or “Exchange—For nice pigs? "4- roll. chusker 
and shredder. L. L. Draughon, Whitakers, N. 


One Pea Picker and Engine—In good running order. 








Will exchange for automobile or livestock, Tynes 
New some, Ahoskie, N. C. 
“Fords Can Burn Coal Oil or Cheapest Gasoline— 


using our 1918 carburetor; 34 miles per gallon guar- 
anteed. Easy starting. Great power increase. Attach 
it yourself. Big profits selling for us. 30 ‘days’ trial. 
Money back guarantee. Styles to fit any automobile. 
Air-Friction Carburetor Company, 508 Madison Street, 


~~ LIVESTOCK 











PONIES 


Gentle Shetland Ponies—Satisfaction 
Jno. M. {. Cunningham, Brandy, Va. 


et BELGIAN HARES | 





guaranteed. 


Bur Clover—$1 bushel. 


Bur Clover Seed—$1.25 bushel. 
fle net, Tarboro, N. C, 


~ For Sale—Bur Clover Seed—S1. 50 per bushel. 
view Stock Farm, Marion, 


Crimson Clover in chet aase T.; 100 Ibs. * over, 
15c. Order early; supply short this year. F,. F. Dick- 
son, Council, N. C, 


Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 
Address L. B. Nor- 











~ Road- 








Young Belgian Hares—Three months old, does or 
bucks, two dollars each. Stamp for other information. 
Invine ible _Rabbitry, Culpepper, Va. 


DOGS 


For Sale—Registered 100-point, 
Collie Pups—Working kind. 
Marion, Ala. 





Beautiful White 
Roadview .Stock Farm, 








RABBITS _ 

Pedigreed New Zealand Red Rabbits of Choice breed- 
ing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address Clifton Farm, 
Disputanta, Va. 


ala aan 
Fox Terrier “Pups—Beautifully “marked, 
either + sex. Claud McClain, Cecil, rk. 


For Sale at Once—Hound pups, ~ males, $5; “females, 
$4; good stock, L. H. McAdams, Mebane, N. C., 2. 


$6 each, 








Cheap 


BERKSHIRES TWO = MORE BREEDS 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. For Sale—Sow, four nice pigs, mixed stock. 
YY DUROC-JERSEYS — os cor dollars. Mrs. J. W. Baker, Littleton, N. C. 


“fiegistered Durocs—Pigs, bred sows, reasonable, Sam 
Sullivan Sons, Brandy Sta., Va. 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs and Shoats—Also Du- 
roc- Berkshire Cross. Mt. Laurel Farm, Cleveland, Ga. 


For Sale—Pure-bred “Milk-fed Duroc Shoats—$15 
each, and worth more. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. L. 
Skinner, Littleton, N. C. 


Wonderful Young Herd Siree—By our great son of 
Defender, from big granddaughters of Defender. Knapp 
School Farm, Nash ville, Tenn. 


~ For “_Btle—Registered Duroc: Jersey Boar—3 years 
old, weight about 400 Ibs., worth ae will take 7375. 
D. Bullard, _Fayetteville, N. C. 


eed Duroc-Jersey Pigs—8 10 weeks, $15 
each, either sex. . Pairs and trios ened. Healthy, 
vigorous stock. Iredell County Pig Club, Statesville, 
North Carolina, 


Registered Duroc Boars and Gilts—8 weeks to 10 
months old. Defender and Imperator strains. These 
are highly bred and fine stock. Price $20 to $50. 
J. H. Hogan, Chipley, Ga. 


Duroc-Jersey Hogs—Bred 
8-weeks-old pigs a spe- 











~ Registered sows, service 





Berkshire-Poland-China Cross Pigs—At $7 each at 7 
weeks old. Large, big boned and prolific stock, the 
quick maturing kind. Also several gilts and ows. same 

reeding. H. H. Meschendorf, Forest Depot, V 


Jersey Bull and Poland-China Pigs—Bulls | “with the 
blood of Golden Fern’s Lad, Golden Fern’s Noble, 
Eminent, Noble of Oaklands and the best strains found, 
splendid appearance, tuberculin tested, prices reason- 
able. A few fresh cows and heifers, pure-bred, though 
not all registered. Big Type Poland-Chir&s, over one 
hundred head now on hand from noted herds of both 
Western and Eastern breeding. Write for folder. 
Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


Medium Red Clover—Grown on new land, free from 
weed and dodder seed, 35c per pound; $18.50 per bush- 
el. N. A. _Kimrey, Liberty, N. C. 


New Crop Crimson Clover—Fancy recleaned | seed, | 25e 
pound in 50-pound lots or more. Smaller quantities, 
28c. Pinner & Co., Suffolk, Va. 


~ Crimson Clover in the Chaff—Which i 
way to get a stand, l5c pound. Catawba _ County 
Farmers’ *Tnion Warehouse Co., Newton, N. C. 


Screened Southern Bur Clover pe wemeeres, $1.50 
bushel. Y. Riser, Gibsonville, N. 


Bur Clover—Just as swept up, no rocks or clods, “no 
noxious weeds or grasses, 40c bushel of 10 pounds. 
No order for less than 100 pounds. Robt. S. Link, 
Abbeville, 8. C. 


For Sale—Bur | Clover—Screened,, j just it enough ~ dirt 
for inoculation, $1 bushel. In large lots, 85c bushel. 
No order for less less than § bushels, Cothran & Link, 
Abbeville, 8. C. 


Clovers—New crop crimson clover, American grown, 
98 per cent pure, 30c per pound; 50-pound lots and 
over, 28c per pound. New crop crimson clover in chaff, 
20c per pound; 50-pound lots and over, 18c per pound. 
New crop red Clover, American grown, $9 per cent pure, 
35c per pound; 50 pounds and over, 35c per pound. 
Alsyke clover, 2c per pound. White Clover, 50c per 
pound. Sapling clover, new crop, 35c per pound. 
Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 8. C, 


GRASS MIXTURES 





is the surest 











Genuine Progressive [ Strawberry Plants— 
$1.50 per 100, prepaid. A. F. Bolick, C onover, N. C. 


VETCH oe 
_ Augusta Vetch. Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 


~ For Sale—Hairy Vetch Seed—22c per I. Brady 0, 
Rhyne, _ Benton, Ala. 


Hairy Vetch—Fresh and pure—$12 per bushel, sack- 
ed. Address Frank Puryear, Orange, Va. 


‘Hairy y Vetch—Fresh and pure, $12 De bushel, ‘sack- 
ed. _ Address Frank Puryear, Orange, Va. 


Winter or - Hairy Vetch—25c ay Dwarf 
rape, 15c pound. Pinner & Co., Suffolk, Va. 


WHEAT 


For Number One Puleoster Seed Wheat, write O. J. 
Holler, Union Mills, N. 


aoe. Fhe beans 
Seed Farms, Booneville, Ar 


For Sale—Leap’s Brolide oot Wheat, Hall & 
Savage Bros., Greenville, N. 


Tennessee Puleaster Sandel. Fultz i psneadtted 
seed. Write D. R. Mayo, Knoxville, Ten 


Leap’s Prolific Wheat—Selected seed a high yield- 
ing stock, $3 per bushel. Pinner & Co.; Suffolk, Va. 


200 Bushels Clean vue Straw Wheat—$3. 100 
bushels Fulghum oats, $1.4( tons clover mee: 30 
tons baled straw. N. A. ln Liberty, N. 


For Sale—Seed . Little Red, Leap’s — 
and Stone @ $2.75 per bushel. Cash with order, 
Farmers’ Nesteneune Co., Blackstone, Va. 


Seed Wheat—Southern Grown and recleaned; put up 
in good even-weight bags. Grown especially for seed 
purposes, and free from any disease. Leap’s Prolitic, 
$3.55 per bushel; Early Red May, $3.40 per bushel; 
Blue Stem, $3.35 per bushel; Fultz, $3.40 per bushel; 
Poole, $3.45 per bushel; Fulcaster (bearded), $3.50 per 
bushel; Improved Gold en Chaff, $3.65 per bushel. No 
orders accepted for less than one bushel. Kirby Seed 
Company, Gaffney, S. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Budded Pecans—Prices reasonable. Peaches, ap- 
ples, pears, cheap. Get “Bargain List.” Hartwell 
Nurseries, Hartwell, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PAPA AAR AAAI AAA AAR nnn 
Virginia Farm | ane lt a for free Catalogs, 
Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, 


Want to Buy—Dried Apples — ‘Peaches—This year’s 
crop. T. G. Pool, Virgilina, Va. 

“Ynsure Your Cattle, Horses, Mules. Try local insur- 
ance agent or write E. Mendenhall, High Point, 
North Carolina. 














Essex 














_nee.” Write Bonanza 























u 








For Sale—Permanent Pasture Grass Mixtures—Mix- 
tures best adapted to your soil. Write Robert Hackney, 
Durham, North Carolipa. 


Farmogerm for inoculating Alfalfa, Crimson Clover 
and all ayers. acre ; five acres, $7.50, 
Pinner & Co., Suffolk, Va. 











MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 


~ 400 Shoats—70 to 125 Ibs. 200 pigs, 8 to 12 weeks 
old, at $1 a week. Good stock. Chas, Crafton, Staun- 
ton, Va. 5 7 ; 

~ Shorthorn Cattle—Hampshiredown Sheep — -Poland- 
China Hogs—Young stock for sale, Cleetherowe Stock 
Farm, Rapidan, Va. 

Registered Shorthorn Cow and Male Calf—Also reg- 
istered Ruee- Jersey, a -year-old boar for sale. E. H. 
Camp, Carthage, N. 





ers ‘for 1 Delivery: “One registered 


























ars, open and bred Zilts, 
cialty. Talf-breed Durocs for meat purposes. Hogs | Shropshire ram; registered Duroc-Jersey pigs; registered 
must be as represented or money refunded. Klondike Aberdeen-Angus bulls. Address Occaneechi Island 
Farms, Weston, Ga. Farm, Clarksville, Va. 
.  HAMPSHIRES 
Regi at J Myuediive Pigs == Saunook Plantation, POULTRY AND EGGS 
oar a? mpshire Hog —An ; . a 
ek tered ans re 0gs— ~ ages. 
Light Brahma Chickens—$1.50 each, Minrfe Pat- 
~ eS = = > ri ; fai terson, China Grove, N. C, 
ve-Months-ok ampshire Boar as for Sale— ies : 
$27.50 each. Registered. Young Daniel, Carnesville, LEGHURNS 
Georgia. For Sale—8 Brown itshorn Cocks—$1.50 each. 
A. c. Futrill, » B.. 8. 


Registered | Hampshire Boars for | Sale—Sires, 8, Lookout 
Lad A, and Outlook, sired by National and Inter- 
national Champions. Nutwoog Hampshire 
Thomasville, Ga. 


Farm, 





oO. I. C's, 


Pure-bred ‘‘O. I. C.” Pigs—8 weeks old, price $10 
each, C, H. Rockett, Conover, N. C. 


- POLAND-CHINAS | 


Buy Big Bone Poland-China Pigs—Twenty-five up, 
from "MeMahon Bros., Sevierville, Tenn. 


~Poland- a bred sows, bred 
, service boars, pigs both sexes, no kin, immuned. 
. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 


Resistored Poland-Chinas—Male pigs, largest of the 
large type, 10 weeks, $15 each; 3 mon ape. $20. EB. O. 
Hunter, eee -Salem, -» Route 


Regist ered Big Type Poland-China “acing Boars— 
Best “breeding. 0" 50 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Dr. K. E. Hudson & Son, Charleston, Ark. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Registered Young Cows and Bulls—Aberdeen-Angus 
Cattle Co., Kingston, Tenn. 


GUERNSEYS - 


~Guernse ~¥ 4 Bull for ‘Sale—Margio’s Aimable of Inver- 
ness 40734, two years old; sire, Imported Aimable of 
the Isle 18373; dam, Margie Spratley 55614; Advance 
Registered. 8. J. Beattie, Crewe, Va. 


HEREFORDS 


For agg tly oe | Hereford Bull—Four years old, 
price two hundred dollars. J. M. Willcox, Carbonton; 
North Carolina. 


~ Registered Hereford Bull Calves at Bargain Prices 
for farmers. 7 in every respect. few top cows 
for sale. Jno. F. Kincaid, Leesburg, V 


HOLSTEINS 
Advanced Registry Cows, Heifers and Bulls. | Knapp 
Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 


~ Hlolsteins—Registered and grades, bred heifers, bull 
calves. Broad Acres Farms, Brandy Sta., Va. 


Carload of Rarely Bred, Registered Holstein Cows, 
Heifers and Bulls. Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 


Dispersal Auction Sale—Pure-bred Registered Hol- 
stein Cattle—New Douglas, Illinois, September 25th 
and 26th. Hundred and thirty head, mostly heavy 
springers. Light serviceable young bulls from cows 
with records over thirty pounds of butter in one week. 
Cattle Federally tested and sold subject sixty-day tu- 
bderculosis re-test. Writ efor particulars. Sam Gehrig, 
New Douglas, Illinois. 



































Three Pens Good ae Strain. “Single e Comb Brown 
Leghorn chickens for quick sale. J. P. Jones, Box 60, 
Tobaccoville, > Se 


Single Comb White Yearling Hens—$20 per dozen. 
10-weeks-old pullets, $17.50 per dozen. Extra fine ~ 
April-hatched cockerels. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co. 
Ensley, Ala. 


For Quick Sale—In order to make room for our 
growing stock, we are offering a limited number of our 
high-egg record White Leghorn_breeders. 
$2 each; cocks or cockerels, $1.50, $3 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Causey’s Poultry Ranch, 
Beaufort, 8. C. 





OATS 
Winter Turf Oats and Virginia Gray Winter Oats— 
For seed. Write for prices. D. R. Mayo, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 





Oats—Hammond’s Seed Oats—Eighteen years experi- 
ence growing seed oats only. Get cumaee booklet prices, 
Henry Cc. Hammond, Augusta, Ga 





~Appler Oats—$1.50 per ‘bushel; Saban and Texas 
Red Rust-proof, same price; Virginia Gray Winter 
Turf oats, $1.75. Pinner & Co., Suffolk, aoe 


For Sale—Fulghum and Texas Red — —— seed 
oats, at dollar thirty-five bushel, here. Saved from 
oats that average forty bushels acre. Sample on re- 
quest. Cash with order. E. W. Bryant, Laurinburg, 
North Carolina, 


“Seed Oats—Fulghum oats, $1.45; Appler oats, $1.30; 
100-Bushel oats, $1.40; Bancroft oats, $1.40; Texas Red 
Rust-proof, $1.20; Winter Turf oats, $1.50 per bushel. 
Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 8. C. 


Seed Oats—Fulghum oats, $1.45; Appler oats, $1.30; 
100-Bushel oats, $1.40; Bancroft oats, $1.40; Texas 
Red Rust-proof, $1.20; Winter Turf oats, $1.50 per 
bushel. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 8. C. 


Seed Rye—Genuine Abruzzi seed rye, $3.10 per bush- 
el; Southern grown (Tall Growing), $2.65; North Caro- 
lina rye, $2.55 per bushel, put up in good, strong, even 
weight bags. No orders accepted for less than one 
bushel. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 8. C. 


For Sale—Butler County Cook Seed Oats—This is a 
rust-proof oat, and has been planted continuously in 
this section for approximately fifty years. It has been 
tested out and planted in competition with many other 
varieties, and is considered the heaviest, best oat ever 
planted in this territory. In competition with many 
other well known varieties on exhibition at the Gulf 
Coast Fair at Mobile in 1916, the Butler County Cook 
oat took first premium. Sold only in new 5-bushel 
Same, $1.35 per bushel, cash with order, f.o.b. Green- 

ville. No order accepted for less than five bushels, 
For bert results plant in October and November. 
Bros. Mercantile Co., Greenville, Ala. 











~__ ORPINGTONS 


~ Buff Orpingtons—Write tor, prices and show record. 
Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. 

Cockerels, rye, ¥en We Orpington. 
night Poultry Farm, Iftberty, 








Mid- 








~ Butt rae Seventy- rn ae , $2 each; twen- 
ty-five pullets at $3 each; twenty cockerels at $3 each. 
Order quick and get your choice. Draper’s Orpington 
Yards, Weldon, N. C. 











ONIONS 

White Multiplier-—Best all-purpose onions. 
the quart. 8. Deans, Snowhill, N. C. 
Onion Sets—Yellow Danvers, Red Westfleld, I Extra 


Early White Pearl, ite Bermudg and Prizetaker 
onion sets for fall planting, at 75c per gallon, parcel 





Quarter 





post paid; by freight or express, not prepaid, $1 per 
peck, or 5 per bushel. Kirby Seed Company, 
Gaffney, 8. C. . 





ROCKS 
A Choice Flock of Barred Rock Cockerels—Prize 
winners. Price reasonable; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Jno. D. Cave, Louisa, | Va. 


“Barred and White _ Plymouth _ Rocks—Special 
prices on cockerels and breeders. Pure-bred and trap- 
nested stock. Sanford | McFerrin, Springfield, Tenn. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Single Comb Dark Rich Red Cockerels—Best, select- 
ed, $1. 25 each. D. H. Reel, Iron Station, N. C. 


“Exhibition and Utility Single Gomb Rhode Island 
Reds for Sale—Cheap, considering high quality. All 
from prize winners. If you need cockerels or pullets 
for your fall shows, or good male birds to put rich 
color and stamina in your flock write J. C. Patton, 
Charlotte Observer, Charlotte, N. C 
PIGEONS _ 
Pigeons—Genuine Belgian ages ee seventy- 
five a pair. T. N. Ross, Nashville, N. 
Pigeons—White Kings, Sponsanag cians pairs, $3; 
wast ‘pen, $1 per pair. J. A. Lancaster, Richmond, 
Tginia. 



































TURKEYS 
_ Turkeys—Wanted to buy; Turkeys now, for table use. 
| A few “Bourbon Red’’ “‘Narragansetts’’ for breeding 
orders. For gale, singles, pairs or trios of the best 
Standard breeds. Frank Randolph, Keswick, Va, 


PECAN TREES 











All About P hell Pecan Cult Bree. Bass 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 
RYH 





For Sale—Southern grown Seed Rye. Hall & Sav- 
age Bros., Greenville, N. C. 


Tennessee Mountain mag gd seed, Write for prices. 
dD. R. Mayo, Knoxville, Tenn 


~ Abruzzi Rye for fale 50. per “bushel, f.0.b._ here. 
Grown and sold by W. P. Bose, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Winter ye-$8.40 beshel; Raven rye, $2. 75 bushel; 








Abruzzi rye, $3.50 bushel. Pinner & Co., Suffolk, Va. 
Seed Rye—Buy direct, at wholesale. Write for 


price list. F. C, Chelf, Seed Grower, Box 62-N, > ial 


rodsburg, Ky. 


North Georgia | Tall Growing ‘Rye gives best re comers 
$2.40 bushel, cash with order. Luther Cobb, Culberson, 
Nerth Carolina. 


Abruzzi Rye—Grown 
crop, $3.25 per bushel, 
David, Gibson, N. C, 


Abruzzi Rye—Leap’ 3 Prolific Wheat—New clean seed. 


“from y Coker’s Pedigreed "1917 
f.o.b. Godwin, N. C. Jenkins 


Samples, price, on request. Robert McMurdo, Char- 
lottesville, © Va. 
Abruzzi Rye—$3.35_ "per bushel.. ig, Ries wheat, good 


. Tuttle, Lenoir, 





yielder, $3.25 per bushel, sacked. G. 
North Carolina, 


For Sale—Western Red Cedar Shingles—Guaranteed 
to last 40 years, $5.50 per thousand in any quantity, 
f.o.b. cars, Apex, N. C. L. 8. Olive, Apex, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Land for Sale or Rent—15 farms for sale and rent, 
from 40 to 1,250 acres, - land. Easy terms. River< 
side Farm, ‘Durham, 5 


Write Us Today About “qppeaiinn ing and Selling Your 
Farm at Auction—We get highest prices for your farm, 
Carolina Realty Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


For Sale—One mile of Roseboro, N. C.—Two hundred 
acres, seventy-five cultivated, forty cut down ready for 
plow; running water two sides; two houses; public road; 
good comment. Price right. Geo. H. Hall, Jr, 
Roseboro, N. C. 


Farms for Sale—400 Acres—Well watered and fenced, 
fair beliinss, splendid tobacco land, $6,500. 450 
Acres—Splendid stock farm, 150 acres bem® quality, 
rich, river bottom land, $16,000. Write for catalog. 
P. M. Mills, Charlottesville, Va. 


Farm for Sale—On account of old age I offer my 
fine farm, 200 acres, for sale. 110 Acres in cultiva- 
tion, balance in woods. Main dwelling house has 14 
rooms. Good large feed barn. All necessary out-build- 
ings. At Lunenburg Court House,.3 miles from Vic- 
toria, Va., on sand-clay road. If interested write or 
call on me. Lafayette Everhart, Lunenburg, Va. 


For Sale—Farm of 270 acres, partly in village and 
extending one and one-half mile on improved road. 
Herd of Holstein cows, one to five years old, part 
fresh, others freshen soon. Registered jack and 2-year- 
old mule, Berkshire shoats, White Wyandotte hens, 
Bull tractor, fodder cutter, 4 H.P. kerosene engine, 
lime spreader, Avery motor truck, light double harness, 
oe ane planing mill machinery. . BR. Finch, Clover, 

rginia. 


Come to Florida—Home-seekers and Stock Raisers 
are invited to investigate Alachua County. It =. lo- 
in the very heart of Florida, Good lands, 
and railroad facilities. The University. of 
and United States Experiment Station are 
located in Alachua County at Gainesville. Dixie High- 
way passes through our county. Send for free booklet 
and visit our County Fair, November 12th-15th. W. E. 
Bryant, Chairman Board of County Commissioners, 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Laurel Bank—A Noted Duroc-Jersey Hog Farm— 
Established mail order business; 145 acres <s Iand, house 
well recog fifteen hundred dollars worth stock ; 
never a sick on the place; altitude thirty-five hun- 
dred; can easily do ten thousand-dollar business next 
year. Plenty of all kinds of fruit for small family. 
Post office, school and three churches within one mile. 
In Government service. Eight thousand five hundred. 
Quick. Owner, Box 40, Cruso, N. C, 


~ For Ten- -year Lease—1,000 Acres Black Land Stock 
Farm—With ante-bellum home, twelve tenant houses, 
nine families, one-half mile from railway, a wonderful 
opportunity, price right. For Sale—305 acres lime 
land dairy farm, on pike, three miles from Demopolis. 
going concern. Included with the land .are 40 milk 
cows, 25 heifers, 2 bulls, 25 pure-bred Durocs, tools, 
farming equipment, etc. Write for details. Get our 
farm list for Alfalfa lands and Livestock propositions. 
Serry-Snellings Realty Co., (two offices) Demopolis,’ 
and 401 First National Bank Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 


| PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK | 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


. * 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 
BIG TYPE——ALL AGES——WRITE FOR PRICES. 
ROBERT L. RIGGS, 

P. 0. Goose Creek, Otranto, S. C. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








_DUROC- JERSEYS 


eee 




















Registered Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


THIRTY GILTS bred for September and October 
farrow now ready for delivery. Will have fifty 
more ready during next month. 


Pigs in Pairs and Trios, Properly Mated. 


SERVICE BOARS AND SOWS ready for shipment 
Orders received now will be considerably cheaper 


than thirty days later. A sow or gilt that is bred 
now will give you an early fall litter. 
n: R. KIMBALL, Hargrove, N.C 

















DUROC-JERSEYS 


PECAN TAXPAYER, Grand Champion Boar of 
North Carolina over all breeds, growing bigger and 
better every day, sired by a World's Grand Cham- 


pion, with Taxpayer Orion Chief, Chief’s Col., 

Burke's Good-E-Nuff, all in his pedigree. A great 
bred boar, a greater individual, and best yet, he 
is reproducing himself in his offspring. If you 
need this kind in your herd, write us your wants. 
J. J. JORDAN & SONS, McCULLERS, N. C. 














95 Registered Duroc Gilts 25 | 


Bred to farrow in September and October. 


° . 

100 Spring Gilts 160 
For sale at attractive prices for quick sale, 
WRITE YOUR WANTS AT ONCB. 

Special attention to carload orders, 








E. 8. | sbeoina Box E, SPRINGFIELD, a¥. 











Pigs— DUROC-JERSEYS —Pigs 


8 Weeks-old, 30 pounds, $15 each, 
Registered in your name. 


Fine as silk. Satisfaction or money back. Pairs no akin, 
J. LYERLY & SONS, 


CLEVELAND, N. C, 





HAMPSHIRES 








ABERDEEN- ANGUS — 


Ai OOO wd 


FINE HERD OF ANGUS CATTLE 


I am offering for sale 
112 HEAD OF HIGH-GRADE 
YOUNG ANGUS HEIFERS 
AND Cows, 


Some of them have calves by 
their side. All of them have 
been in fine alfalfa pasture 
with registered Angus Bulls 
Some of these heifers are 
pure-bred, but not registered. 











ll of them are in fine shape, and you cannot tell 
one from another. A chance for some man to get 
a start in this excellent breed of cattle. Price 
and particulars, write 


C.C. CLAY, DEMOPOLIS, ALA. 














AYRSHIRES 


ee eee RAAAL AARP AA 


PINEHURST FARM 
Special Offer 


25 Grade Ayrshire Heifer Calves 
—From 6 to 10 months old. 
6 Pure-bred Ayrshire Bulls. 
2 Pure-bred Percheron Stallion 
Colts—one and two years old. 
25 High-class Berkshire Boars— 
Of all ages. Address 


PINEHURST FARM, 
A. M. SWINNERTON, Mor., 
Pinehurst, North Carolina. 




















—Hill Top Farm Ayrshires— 


WE ARE OFFERING FEW 
REGISTERED BU ius 
Old enough for light servic > at very attrac tive prices, 
SO A FEW FEMALE 
Can make a limited number of a offers 
of one bull and two uhrelated heifers. The breed- 
ing and production of this famous herd is unsur- 
passed. WRITE AT ONCE FOR PRICES, 

















SUNKIST HAMPSHIRES -- DURNAM- ==. 


REGISTERED AND CHOLERA IMMUNE. 
‘ow ready for shipment, a beautiful lot of 
a -¥ GILTS AND BOARS, 
n furnish pairs no akin.. 
Some TRIED. "Sows, bred, ready for shipment, 
i Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write us your wants before buying elsewhere. 

SUNKIST STOCK FARM, 























FOR SALE 


Pell Durkam Bulls and Heifers—Eligible to reg- 
istration Also a few stade Poll Durhams 
and Shorthorn Heifers, 5 to 8 monthe old. 

Gre Tunis wand gens — 1s- 16ths pure-bred, 











R. F. D. No. 2, Box 84, TIFTON, GA. hese are beat 
a Single Comb Rhode Tsland Red Eggs—American 
Beauty strain, $1.50 per siting of 15, de- 
livered by parcel post. 
O, I. C's. C. J. JACKSON, HORATIO, 8. C. 
CHOICE PIGS ae GUERNSEYS 
a ee _ 


From 2 to 3 months old. Also a very choice lot of 
four- months- old boars and gilts, registered free. 

1 of this stock is out of choice, heavy-weight 
sows and sired by outstanding boars, including 


the champion at Virginia State Fair, 1917. Stock 
must be as represented or money refunded. 
R. Q. OWEN, 


R. F. D. I, Phone 2406, BEDFORD, VA. 











Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows. 


—O. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 


Young Herds a Specialty. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. 6. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS, 








Hogs 


MURFREESBORO, 


POLAND. ‘CHINAS 


ee eee 


— Poland-China 


ALL REGISTERED—THE BIG TYPE 


T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 








— Hogs 


TENNESSEE, 





TAMWORTHS 





Columbia, 


TAMWORTHS *" ‘r,t curses 


LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTH 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 





South Carolina. 








— GUERNSEYS FOR SALE — 


A Few Choice Bull Calves 
MAY ROSE BREEDING. 


Also a Few Females 
CAN BE SPARED THIS FALL. 
“PRICES REASONABLE. 
WADDINGTON FARM, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 














HOLSTEINS 


we PALI A LAA 


—-RICHLY BRED REGISTERED ‘HOLSTEINS—— 
All ages and sexes 
Young Service Bulls from Heavy Producing Dams. 
Our success on the show circuit, and in making large 
official record, insures their high standard. 











Reasonable Prices. Dependable Warranty. 
KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. | 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


JERSEYS 

















Raise Your Own Herd Ball 


We are now ready to sell a num- 
ber of top-notch six to ten-months- 
old registered 


ANGUS BULL CALVES—— 
Prices $75 to $150 

Trojan Ericas, Black Birds, and 

Queen Mothers. 





ALTAMONT RANGE, 
Address TULLAHOMA, 
P. W. WORDEN, Mor., TENN. 











ANGUS CATTLE walneal ready for 


service by prema <2 -Erica one Queen M 
\y 





RCHERON STALLION. tes- 
weight 1950 Is. 


istered in P.S. A., Aa, years old, 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, teSunenien, Va. 











Three Jersey Bulls 
Fourteen months old. Solid 

GRANDSONS OF NOBLE OF OAKLANDS. 
From high-producing cows. $75 each. 

4. G. STERCHI, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


JERSEY BULL CALF 


4 Months, Tattoo Ear No. 332. Sire backed by all 
Register of Merit females, and his dam now on a but- 
peetat test, and is a granddaughter of a $25,000 bull. 
Price $100. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

MANSFIELD HALL FARM, Fredericksburg, Va. 














CHUNUUAETEADELOGUEEUOADOGUGUOAAEAONALAUSOOOAUNOUEAOONAAUGAUOOEOUEOUEAUENEOOONANUIOOUN 


Dispersal Sale‘ 


OF 


‘Angus Cattle 


OF THE ESTATE OF 
T. P. HENDERSON 


Will be Held at Public Auction, at the Stable 
of S. O. Harvey, in Greenwood, S. C., 
at 11 O’clock, A. M., 


Wednesday, September 11th, ’18 














Twelve Cows 
One Herd Bull, three years old 
One junior Bull, eighteen months old 
; Two Bulls, twelve’to fifteen months old 
Three Heifers, two years old 
Five Heifer calves, two to eight months old 
Five Bull calves, two to eight months old 


All Subject to Registration 
Tuberculin Tested 





W. N. HENDERSON, 
R. P. HENDERSON, 


GREENWOOD, SOUTH CAROLINA 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
2 
= 
= 
= 
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The Prattville Stock Farm, Prattville, Ala. 





OFFERS AT 


rome Auction, Saturday, Oct. 19th, 1918 


eae] 75--HEAD-75 
Richly Bred 
Cholera Immune 


Hampshire Sows 


You are invited to be our guests on this date. If you are unable to attend in person, we have 
the best field men to represent you and make purchases which we guarantee to be satisfactory. 











MR. E. C. STONE, Secretary of American Hampshire Record Association, Peoria, tilinois, will 
represent Hampshire Advocate and mail bids sent to him will have his personal attention. 


MR. GEO. R. HOOKS, Livestock Representative of The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala., 
will also be present and any purchases he makes for readers of The Progressive Farmer will carry 
our usual] guarantee of satisfaction. 


WE ARE SHIPPING MANY.GOOD PIGS AT PRESENT TIME 





and can fill your orders for as many as you want, either sex. 


C. E. THOMAS, President. CARL F. ADAMS, Sec’y-Treas. 


O 











FACTS ABOUT ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FACT tI—ABERDEEN-ANGUS aro the cheapest cattle for the average farmer to start 
with, as their values are founded on the beef market and the needs of farmers breed- 
ing cattle for that market, rather than on the whims of millionaires who are gamoling 
in cattle. A review of the 1917 public sales shows that in spite of the faet that the 
leading sales pure-bred ABERDEEN-ANGUS were higher than the leading sales of 
other breeds in Iowa, the leading oss -bred livestock state, there were still plenty of 
sales to fit any practical farmer’s pocket—$200, $300, $500, $800 and on up. 
AMERICAN ABERDEENANGUS Saceoc QESOCIATION,- ae PF € al A r: 
x ve. 
Southern Representative: DR. C. D. LOWE, Knoxville, Tenn, > ee 














SHORTHORNS 
The Shorthorn Is the Breed for You 


Shorthorn Steers at the Intenational, Chicago, made 
the highest dressed weight percentage of any breed. 60 
yearlings averaged 65.3 per cent. 
Shorthorn Steers were Grand Champions at Denver, 
Portland, Salt Lake City and Chtcag 

Shorthorn Cows are making records up to 17,564 
pounds of milk and 569.7 pounds of butter fat per 





__ SHEEP _ JACKS 

KENTUCKY MAMMOTH JACKS 
FOR SALE AT SUMMER PRICES 
Pure, Registered Direct from Kentucky’s greatest 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS Gace Sredine frm, Bray 


guaranteed. Get ready for the ‘all 
Write us for prices. 


ma season by buying now. Write to- 
d booklet 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, 














and 
prices. We can save you money, 


KENTUCKY JACK FARM, 











year. Address Department i 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., Durham, North Carolina. ; Joo E. Wright, Owner. 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Ilinols. Junction City, Kentucky, 








IN HIS GARDEN BOOK, Protessor M gives wu 
the result of his 30 years’ Experience in - Gardening, 








Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 

















YOUR OPPORTUNITY NO 


TURN TO YOUR CALENDAR AND MARK IN RED INK 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th, 1918 


On that day SUNSHINE BERKSHIRE FARM will offer at PUBLIC SALE 


15 Bred Sows and Gilts 
20 Sow Pigs 
5 Boar Pigs 


Our Aim Is to Serve 


The reason for our success—every 
animal sold goes forth with the 
mark of Sunshine Farm Superi- 
ority. 





Not an animal in this sale that will 
not add lustre to the herd of any 
breeder or show a profit on any 
farm. 


L. E. FROST, Editor of the Berkshire World, will be in attendance, 
and will be be pleased to confer with any one as to the 
blood lines and quality of sale animals. 


SUNSHINE BERKSHIRE FARM, 


W. D. SCOTT, Auctioneer. 











SEE the Berkshire Parade Through the City of Columbia in the Morning—10: 30. 
Sale Starts Promptly at 1 O’Clock. 


ZED L. WILLIAMS, Proprietor, 


BRUCE S. BENNETT, Manager. 
ALL ROADS LEAD TO COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA—PLACE OF SALE, 


15 Bred Sows and Gilts 
20 Sow Pigs 
5 Boar Pigs 


The Sale Will Be Held on State 
Fair Grounds - 


COME 





Full description of breeding herd 
and sales animals and interesting 
facts about Berkshires in catalog. 
Yours is ready for you. 


Send for One Today 


Band Concert on Sale Grounds. Lunch at Noon. 


H. A. ROGERS will represent The Progressive Farmer at this sale, 
so if you cannot attend send your mail bids to him in our 
care. They will have careful attention. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


- 





























100 Pure Bred Hereford Cattle 
75 Pure Bred Berkshire Hogs 


50 Pure Bred Duroc-Jersey Hogs 
500 White Leghorn Chickens 


‘Let the Animals Do the Work.’’ 


The women have “done the work long” enough. The boys are 
fighting for liberty! We guarantee everything we sell to be as rep- 
resented. Visit the farm near Mebane, N. C, and see this stock and 
let J. G. Bradshaw, farm manager, show you how to get good perma- 
nent pastures cheap. 









It will pay you to visit this Farm. 


J. E. LATHAM, 
MEBANE, N.C. GREENSBORO, N.C. 























Hereferds produce more and better beef 
than any other breed, at less cost and in 
shorter time. 

= se @ pure-bred Hereford bull with 
yeur mative cows, and buy twe or three 
pure-bred Hereford cows as foundation for 
pure-bred herd. 

For full informatien, address 


§ GA. HEREFORD CATTLE BREEDERS ASSN. 
* 1608 3rd Natl. Bank Atlanta, Ga. 

















Shanklin’s Jerseys — Bulls and Heifers 


Of Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, Tormentor, 
poy as ca and Eminent Families. by A there is 


blood than these a. proven families. 
Write for Descriptions and Prices. 


Successor to 
Taylor Plantation 


J. A. SHANKLIN, COLUMBIA, S. C. 








When writing to advertisers. say, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer.” 





PEACOCK & HODGE, 


' BREEDERS OF 


DUROCS OF SUPERB QUALITY 


Home of ORION CHERRY KING JR., World’s Grand Champion, 
And SENSATION SELECT, Georgia’s Champion. 
NONE BIGGER NONE BETTER 
Bred Gilts and Spring Boars for Sale. 
Your visit to either farm will be appreciated. 
FAIRVIEW FARM, HIGHWAY FARM, 
Cochran, Ga. - Elko, Ga. 




















BRED 


Yearling Boars 
3-Months Pigs. 
Champion and Grand Champion 
Sires and Dams. 
Prices right. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


Write : é 
ec ee anon en A) 


THE FLORIDA LIVESTOCK & AGRI'L FARMS, Munson, Fla. 


\ 


Registered Duroc- Jerseys 


Bred Gilts 
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MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


300 HEAD FROM pn 4 TO SELECT. 
Young Stock a Specialty, of all ag both Registered and => Gute. 
Y% Pure-bred Helfer Calves 9 520 and $25, shipped a as 
| Pontiac & Alcartra (dam's official record of 34.36 Ds. “Tr butter 
— if, & herd. He is the best son of Segis Pontiac 
Alcartra who cost #20 008, nt the highest record bull in the South. Plan to attend my Fall Sale. 
I SELL HOLSTEINS AND SATISFACTION. ADDBESS 
Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., 


MAPLE LAWN FARMS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 














joy S, ae pon gd Geene Old Man of Southern Agriculture—wan' 
perience in gardening. 
THE SOUTHERN STATES.”’ You need a garden—so a need this grea 
cloth cover, 75¢; in heavy paper cover, with your ar tersecd ion to 
——— (either new or renewal). cloth, $i. bor a $1.25. ORDER TODAY! 





A GARDEN BOOK FOR SOUTHERN FARMERS 


the benefit of his 
He has given it to us im his 128- “pase = WABSEY'S *s GARDEN BOOK FOR 
The Progressive Parmer 





— 


























Saturday, September 7, 1918] 








Tr OUR YOUNG PEOPLE | 


Address Letters to 





“The Young People’s Department,” 


The Progressive Farmer 





L 

















re 





were given by some of the best experts in 
the state on fruit culture, winter garden 
plans, conservation of health, the girl's 
ploce in the home, sewing, relation of the 
club and school, the home beautiful, etc. 

Two sessions were held each day, and 
in the evening special entertainments 


Qne  undred and thirty-four Cherokee County, 
11M fourth Annual Short Course for the 


FOOD CONSERVATION BRIGADE 
South Carolina, girls three- 
for 


attend 


were planned their enjoyment, such 


tfome Demonstration Clubs of Cherokee as a picture show given by the manager, 

,, 8. C., was held in Gaffney at the Mr. Roland Hill, a home guard enter- 

( 1 Graded School, July 25 to 27 in- tainment, a visit to the drug. store. 
ive. On the last afternoon the club members 
One hundred and thirty-four club girls went in parade in their uniform of cap 
gathered for a season of pleasure and and apron down Main Street, visiting the 
profit. newspaper office, the Cherokee Drug 
An intensive course was given on the Store, The M. and P. Bank, and Shuford 
conservation of food. Besides this, in- & LaMaster’s hardware store. At each 
structive lectures and demonstrations place the girlg were given a hearty wel- 


come, and their cheers could be heard up 
andi down the street as they left each 
place of entertainment. The business peo- 
ple took much interest in watching the 
happy faced girls as they passed. 

The last day was special Club Rally 
Day At this time the men, Women, 


day 


Short Course under Demonstration Forces 
boys, and girls met together to consider 
questions of production of food and con- 


servation of food. This proved a unique 


and delightful occasion, 

The hospitality of Gaffney was truly 
demonstrated at this time, for the girls 
were entertained in the homes, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce financed the meeting, 
and every one seemed anxious to make 


the occasion a success, and it was due to 
the splendid coiperation thus received 
that the splendid success was achieved. 

This meeting was under the directior 
of the Demonstration Forces of Cherokee 
County, Mr. S, C, Stribling, County Farm 
Demonstration Agent, Mary 
Barratt and Gertrude Hambright, County 
Home Demonstration Agents. 


and Misses 














SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER’S 
CORNER 


What Book? 


WANT to earn two or three good books. 
many subscriptions will I have to 
Bet to earn them?” 

The 
day 
kinds 
kind 








How 


above is a letter I received the other 


Now, and girls, there are so many 


of good books that unless I know the 
you like, I can’t serve you. 


boys 


If you like good, wholesome love stories, 
and most of us do, tell me and I'll fix you up, 
or books of adventure, fiction, etc, 

Just two yearly will 
Choice of any of the following books: 


subscriptions earn 


yo 


LOVE STORIES 
St. Elmo, 
Slack Rock, 
The Calling of Dan Matthews, 
The Heart of The Hills, 
Alice of Old Vincennes, 
Ann Boyd, 
Big Tremaine, 
Aunt Jane of Kentucky, 
nquest of Canaan, 
Wood Carver of ‘Lympus, 
and To Hold. 





The 
To Have 


If anyone selecting Big Tremaine isn’t 


more than pleased with this wonderful book 


I ll give them their choice of any of the 
Ctuers free. I feel sure if you earn a copy 
of Big Tremaine you will soon earn another 
and let me select it for you. 





Our Best Offer 


W HAVE always called our special rate 
f $1.50 for your own renewal! and ono 
ott vearly subscription our best offer be- 
ca it really is, 
Thig offer enables you to renew and also 
to s 


i the paper a full year to your tenant 


or to a neighbor you wish to have the benefit 


of the helpful articles in each week's issue 
of The Progressive Farmer. 
Also it enables you to secure one sub- 


a neighbor who should be a 
and to secure your 
price for having se- 
us, 


seription from 
paid subscriber own sub- 
scription at a reduced 
cured a subscription for 

Be sure and get a neighbor’s subscription 
to send in with your own. Make your neigh- 
borhood a Progressive Farmer reading neigh- 
borhood, 


A “PF” Sewing Machine 
ON'T 
earn 

buy Thrift 
Kaiser, 


a sewing machine as you can 
of ours and have the 
with and help 


buy 


one money to 


Stamps beat the 
We make it easy for you. If you can’t se- 
cure the full number of subscriptions to earn 


it, secure at least ten and pay the balance 
in money. Write for our special Sewing Ma- 
chine offer. 

Under no circumstances will we sell a 
Sewing Machine for all cash. We offer this 
special bargain to our reader friends as a 
reward for their securing a nice club of sub- 
scribers for us. 

Make your neighborhood a Progressive 


Farmer reading neighborhood, 


You Pay for What You Need, 
Whether You Get It or Not 





HIS is a truth you can’t get away from 

and the more you study it over the more 
you wil! realize it, and the feature that will 
impre you most is the fact that after you 
have paid the price, or even ten times the 
price, you are still without and need it as 
much or more than you ever did. 

For instance, every one needs the pro- 
tection of being inoculated against typhoid 
fever. You realize this but count the cost 


and the annoyance of going to the doctor and 


when they 


put it off, If typhoid fever gets you, how 
many times do you pay for the cost of being 
inoculated? You pay it dozens of times, 
Tell your neighbors they 
for The Progressive I 


are paying more 
‘armer many times over 
than its subscrip- 
tion price, and ask them to give you a sube 
scription for your club, 


don't subscribe 





Get a Binder 


OUR children will wish to keep every 

issue containing Dr. Clarence Poe’s great 
series of War Articles, They will 
these It will only 
before the younger children will 
read and study them, 
to file papers 
sive Farmer 


wish to use 


in school, be a few years 


to 
will wish 


be ready 
so you surely 
these and one of our Progres- 
sinders is what you need. 

In connection with your subscription 
The Progressive Farmer we sell you the Bin- 
der at cost to us, 50c. They cost us 12e 
than they did last year but we have 
only advanced the price 10c so as to make it 


One to 


to 


more 


even money. year (new or renewal) 
Farmer and 


The Progressive 
Farmer Binder $1.50—50c in addition to any 
also, 


offer will bring a Binder 


a Progressive 


Our index for the first half of 1918 is now 


ready. 





A New Serial Story 


fd A few weeks we will start a new serial 


story and it is going to be one you would 
not miss for twice the price of a year’s sub- 
scription Be sure and tel your friends 
about this dandy story and it will make it 
easy for you to add their name to your club, 
and of course don’t fail to tell them about 
the big series of War Articles by Dr. Clar- 
ence Poe that is just starting. And don't 
forget the regular features Why, you have 


The Pro- 
your 


talking points about 
surely get up 


so Many good 


gressive Farmer you will 


club in a hurry, 
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Dont Send 
3 Penny 


995 


These Len-Mort Work and Outdoor Shoes 
are such wonderful value that we will 
gladly send them to you prepaid, 

no money down, You will 
find them so well- 








ng iso stylish 

id 1 big mon- 

y & g@ bargain 
that you will sure- 
ly kee hem. 
No n to pay 


higher prices 
when you can buy 
direct from us. 
Why pay $5 and 
$6 for shoes not / 
near 80 go 


Great 4 





shoe ia 
built to 
meet the de- 


—s 
ie Mer Peon man tagaing 


ete. They eutwear 4 
ary baits of ‘shoes, Very, 


lo, waft and process Se anes all the 
ear-resi: 


vata oleate and bee it hy iy 
\. t slip th: 
Pay. "on 


vi 4 y on 
examination, you don't find Com My 
nd we'll return r money. 

your name and a dress: and bem sure by ty’ 6 

ou. t. Bond no money. % 2 on +4 
v: 6 Oe8 prepa 
the judge of quality, Ppl and values, tikeep ‘them aly fea 
lactory in every way to give size. Send n 


Leonard*Morton & Co., Dept. 2027 aie 


by No. e: 












Slashing 
Engine 
‘Prices Act 


Quick, Today 
Don’t Miss This Chance 


Engine prices are going up. 
There’s a shortage, Take my 
word. Write me, I’m ma king a special drive 
at competition right now. a 8 why I offer to ine 
you one of my powerfal, h opper-c -cooled Dixie K' 

gas engines on 90 days’ trial. Sizes 134 to 12 HE 


Ready For Immediate Shipment 
90 Days’ Trial—Unlimited Guarantee 
Runs on Gas or Kerosene. Write for my big book of 
startling bargains on hones’ 

ey merchan- 

ise. Iam the man 

to save you money. 
0. T. Bohon, President 
The D. T. Bohon 

































PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 4c & up 


Pear, Plam, Cherry, Small Fraits, Beenberwtee Vine, Nats, etes 
GENUINE HALE BUDDED from Bearing J. H. HALE TREES, 
GENUINE Delicious APPLES, Write for tree catalog. 

TENN. NURSERY CO. Cleveland,Tenn, 


' DOUBLE QUICK! 


When the Captain commands 
“Double Quick” the boys start run- 
ning and keep on running until 
they get there. 








We have a new company of Pig 
Club Workers who have just en- 
listed. Here is the roll-call: 


Joseph Everett, N. C. | Herman Q. Eason, N.C. 
Coland Rawi Parnell, Miss Esther Wyatt, 


8. C. s. C. 
Obey Askew, N Alton Taylor, 


| & N. C. 
Luther Steward, Ark. Theodore Hollon, S. C. 
Eugene Moore, Ala. Belamy Harriss, N. C. 


John Hamilton Hall, 
Miss. Joe Mitchell, 
Garland Adams, S. C. Emily Harville, 


T. L. Clippard, N. C, 
Ss. C. 
Ga. 


Howard Clay, Ga. a, Oe When Jr., Ala, 
Simeon Lee Black, S.C. | C. W. Cook we c. 
A. L. Aimsworth, La. Farrow Mahan, Ga. 


N. F. Plemmons, Ark. 
Mrs. J. 1. Barnes, Tex, 
Smith, Texas. 


weg Tabor Martin, 


Nelson Urmston, Ala. 
La 


g. . 

Mrs. F. E. Moffitt, Howard L. thim, 
Texas. ex. 

Virgil Hobby, Texas. | L. W. Evans, N. C. 

Herbert Greer, Miss. S. W. Price, Tenn. 

Mancill Deer, Ala. 


B. B. a N.C. 
4. T. Low C. 
William bid Botts, Cc. 
James W. Colwell, Ni c. 
Loulse Bridges, N. C. 
A, Dorman, Ala, 
Mrs. N. P. Martin, Va. 


J. 

Clyde Hill, 

Mrs. Norah E. Cain, 
Tenn. 





The command is “Double Quick” 
so get your clubs up in short order 
The one who completes his club 
first will have his picture published 
in the paper. 

We are recruiting another com- 
pany. Send in your name today 
and join the Pig Club raisers, 


Address, 
PIG CLUB DEPARTMENT, 
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Wide 
Elastic Tops 
Every woman will at 
once appreciate the way the 
tops of DurableeDURHAM 
Stockings are made. Plenty 
of material and plenty of 
elasticity make the tops of 
these stockings fitsmooth and 
snug with utmost comfort. 


Then there's the added 
comfort in knowing that 
Durable- DURHAM Stock- 
ings are made full length. 
Plenty of room for gartering 
without om the stock- 
ings out of shape. 


are made, 


A fine, wide elas- 
tic out-size stocking 
with extra ride 
elastic op. 
um weight. Made 
from soft combed 
lisle finish yarn. 
Strongly double 
reinforced heels 
and toes. Balbrig- 
gan, black and 
white. 


Price 40c pair 


Ben «| 
stitch knit in foot and 
ankle to hold shape. 
Strongly reinforced 
heels 


and even. Black 
and white. 


Price 50c pair 





Soles and toes are 
Smooth, Seamless and Even 

That means more comfort. There's also more 
comfort in the soft cushiony yarn of which the feet 
That's why Durable- DURHAM socks 
appeal so strongly to active busy men. 

Notice the extra reinforcing also. They are 
made stronger where the most wear comes. 
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There’s a smooth, well-knit, clean-looking 
beauty about DurableeDURHAM Hosiery that 
you'll like. And it stays good looking, too. 
No amount of washing will cause it to fade 
or change color. 


Durable-DURHAM has sturdy strength and 
durability knitted into it. The yarn is of extra 
good quality and every detail of knitting and 
hnishing is done with the most exacting care. 
Every pair is made to give you extra months 
of wear. 


Downright goodness 
has made this the hosiery 
of the American family 


You'll find the dreaded darning-basket empty 
most of the time when the family takes to 
Durable-DURHAM Hosiery, for every pair is 
strongly reinforced at the points where the 
hardest wear comes. You'll appreciate this 
most when it comes to the children’s stockings. 


Its durability helps to make Durable- 
DURHAM more economical since it means 
fewer new pairs to buy. In addition Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery is surprisingly reasonable 
in price. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


From the selection of the yarn to the packing of 
the finished stockings, the utmost care is taken to make 
Durable-DURHAM Hosiery perfect in every detail. 

Legs are full length; tops are wide and elastic; 
sizes are correctly marked; soles and toes are smooth, 
seamless and even. Your dealer will be glad to show 


you the many different styles of Durable-DURHAM— 
for work, for play, for dress, for every season of the 
year, for every member of the family. Look for the 
Durable-DURHAM ticket attached to each pair. 

The prices of Durable DURHAM Hosiery are 25c, 
35c, 40c and 50c per pair. 


Write to Sales Dept., 88 Leonard Street, New York City, for Free Catalog showing all styles. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 


‘Durham, N. C. 










A, splendid durable 
and long-wearing sock 
for dress or work. Light 
weight, silk mercerized, 
strongly reinforced 
heels, soles and toes. 
Feet and toes smooth, 
eonen and even. 

brown, gray, 


Palm Kport and white. 
Price 50c pair 





















A light-weight qune 
lisle eocking with en 


finish. It 


extra fine sil 


has a wide elastic top, 
louble sole and_ high 
tpliced heel, Black, 
brown, gray and white. 


Price 35c pair 





A good play or school 
stocking for children. 


Medium weight. Soft 


lisle-finish yarn. Strong- 


ly double reinforce 





and toes oneal, gee 
less and even. 


heels and toes. Feet 


ack. 
Price 35c pair 














